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FROM THE ACTING PRESIDENT’S DESK 


President C. H. Kraeling left for the Near and Middle East by air, 
March 16th, the day following the meeting of the Trustees of the Schools 
which is described in this number. He was intending to visit Iraq and 
the Nippur Expedition in late March, and to make his headquarters at 
Damascus in April and in Jerusalem in May. We wish him a most 
successful journey. 

Until the beginning of May the present writer will act in Kraeling’s 
place, and in May-June Professor Speiser will take over, during the 
writer’s projected absence in Europe. 

The establishment of a fellowship for archaeological study and research 
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in Israel next year, through the generosity of one of our Trustees, is a 
very important forward move; Professor A. H. Detweiler of Cornell 
University, chairman of the Committee on the School in Jerusalem, 
has taken steps to make this fellowship known to suitable candidates. 
Knowledge of Hebrew is naturally important, though it is by no means 
the only qualification. 

News from the Jericho excavation, which Miss Kathleen Kenyon has 
been directing since January for the British School of Archaeology, and 
in which the American School is collaborating, is most satisfactory. At 
last reports five members of the American School had taken part in 
the excavation. Since Miss Kenyon is one of the very ablest and best- 
trained stratigraphers now working in the field of archaeology, and since 
she already has a first-class knowledge of the pottery chronology of 
Palestine, we may expect extremely valuable results, regardless of indi- 
vidual finds. 

From various reliable sources, including especially the long despatch 
to the Manchester Guardian from its Paris correspondent, published 
April 7th, and the news release of April 12th, sent by Director Reed of 
the School in Jerusalem and confirmed by letter, exciting news from the 
Scroll front is again available. Excavations by R. de Vaux and G. L. 
Harding at Khirbet Qumran, a mile from the Scroll Cave, have brought 
to light contemporary building remains, illustrated by similar pottery 
as well as by coins of the Roman procurators. The same archaeologists 
also dug four caves considerably farther south, finding many fragments 
of papyrus and leather inscribed in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. Among 
them were a marriage contract dated in the seventh year of Hadrian 
(A. D. 124) and two letters from the redoubtable Bar Kokhba, written 
before he was finally defeated by the Romans about A.D. 135. Then 
came the exploration of some forty caves by R. de Vaux and William L. 
Reed, which resulted in the sensational find of two tightly rolled strips 
of bronze or copper, together about 2.40 metres or eight feet long. The 
writer has examined Dr. Reed’s photographs, and can confirm his state- 
ment that they are engraved with long text, divided into columns con- 
taining many lines of Hebrew letters; he believes that he can date the 
characters approximately by their form. These new discoveries, of which 
we have given only the most summary sketch, are certain to clear up 
the problem of the chronology of the Scrolls. Pere de Vaux has lowered 
his date for the abandonment of the cave from about 100 B.C. to the 
First Jewish Revolt. However, the fact remains that the latest of the 
Scrolls yet published are relatively older than the great bulk of the ossuary 
and related inscriptions. The solution may be that the latter tend to be 
later than we have been supposing, and that Trever may be right in 
dating the former down to the first decades A. D. Since the Scrolls were 
recognized from the start by E. L. Sukenik as belonging to a genizah, 
there is then no reason to doubt the relatively early date of the Habakkuk 
and older Scrolls, which go back into the first and possibly the second 
pre-Christian century. 

W. F. Avsricut 


Baltimore, April, 1952. 
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THE MARCH MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The spring meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
was held at the Century Club, New York City, at 2 P.M. on March 15, 1952, with 
President Carl H. Kraeling presiding. Others present were Messrs. Bull, Burrows, 
Jodge, Glueck, Rabinowitz, Sellers, Whipple and Wilson of the Trustees; Cameron, 
Detweiler and Muilenburg of the Associate Trustees; Mrs. Walton of the New Haven 
flice; Mr. Thomas L. Knight representing the Provident Trust Co.; Professor Speiser, 
Vice-President, Professor Cadbury, Secretary, Professor Goetze, Director of the 
Baghdad School, and Professor Jetfery of the Evaluation Committee. 

It was voted to express to Miss Kathleen Kenyon and to the British School of 
\rchaeology at Jerusalem our gratification at the progress of the joint excavation 
it Jericho. 

It was voted to appoint Father Robert North, S.J., of the Pontifical Institute of 
Rome Honorary Fellow of the School at Jerusalem for the year 1951-52. 

In order to implement the proposal made at the December meeting to provide a 
fellowship for the next year for study and training under the Department of An- 
tiquities in Israel and in connection with the Hebrew University, Mr. Rabinowitz 
offered to underwrite the necessary expense (about $2200). This offer was gratefully 
accepted and the Jerusalem School Committee was asked to invite candidates to 
apply. 

Mt was voted to authorize the Jerusalem School Committee to explore the possibility 
of securing a business manager for continuous service at the Jerusalem School. 

The Baghdad School Committee reported that Dr. Geers has decided to confine his 
candidacy next year to a Fulbright fellowship in Iraq, thus making inoperative the 
vote of December last appointing him Annual Professor of the ‘Baghdad School. 
instead the Committee recommended now that Dr, Alexander Heidel of the University 
of Chicago be appointed Annual Professor of the School for 1952-53, with the hope 
that he ‘spend there the normal period of at least four months, and that in that 
capacity he be accorded expenses not to exceed $3500, with any unused balance to be 
returned to the Schools. 

In this connection it was voted that it is the sense of this meeting that the Nomi- 
nating Committee should be instructed to keep before them hereafter the importance 
of representing in alternate years the Jerusalem and the Baghdad schools respectively 
in nominating members of the Executive Committee. Mr. Knight, attending the 
meeting as representative of the Assistant Treasurer, presented an adjusted operating 
statement, including the Jerusalem School accounts, for the period July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1951 which was accepted and ordered placed on file. The improved arrange- 
ment of the reporting of our operations in this more inclusive and understandable 
form was welcomed by the Trustees. It was voted to authorize the payment as 
annual fee to the Assistant Treasurer next year $2100 instead $1800 as in past years. 
it was voted to recommend to the Editorial Committee that they consider reprinting 
in their discretion some of the volumes of the Annual which are now out of print, 
using as revolving capital some of the funds in the New Haven office. The meeting 
coneluded with expressions of best wishes to the President for his forthcoming trip 
to the Near East and to Dr. Bull for again securing for us convenient accomodations 
for our meeting. 

Henry J. Capsury, Secretary. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL FELLOWSHIP OF THE SCHOOLS 
IN ISRAEL 


President Kraeling has asked the Jerusalem School Committee to make the 
following announcement during his absence in the Near East. 

The Trustees at the meeting of March 15th voted to establish a scholarship to 
Israel for the academic year 1952-53. One of the Trustees has underwritten the 
project to the amount of $2200.00. 

Member institutions are urged to submit the names and credentials of interested 
graduate students or younger faculty members immediately. 

It is proposed that the appointee associate himself with the Israeli Department of 
Antiquities for the major part of his stay and join in a training program to be 
administered by them. The money allotted for the scholarship should be sufficient 
to pay for the fare out and back and the living expenses for the student while not 
connected with the Department of Antiquities, which will feed and lodge the staff 
while on an expedition. 

During the free periods it would be possible to make some connection with the 
Hebrew University where the student could carry on individual research. 

Knowledge of modern Hebrew, though not absolutely essential, will be very helpful 
in connection with archaeological work or private research in Israel. 


FROM THE ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The annual luncheon meeting of the Alumni and Friends of the Schools was held 
in the students’ lounge of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York on Friday, 
December 28th, 1951, presided over by the Vice-President Prof. Elmer A. Leslie in 
the absence of the President, Dr. Samuel N. Kramer, who was in Turkey. There 
were several short addresses. Miss Lucetta Mowry claimed that she had found that 
the usual encomia, of which she had been somewhat skeptical in the past, were 
actually inadequate to express her joy at the opportunities she had had as a fellow 
at the Jerusalem School. Dr. Wm. H. Morton gave an amusing account of the 
difficulties always met with in the Near East, where he could hardly get out of 
Egypt or into Iraq. Fr. Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm., expressed his great debt of 
gratitude to the Schools for the wide acquaintance with topography of the Near East 
they had facilitated. Dr. J. B. Pritchard, the Visiting Professor, paid tribute to 
Prof. F. V. Winnett as a capable and amiable director, and described present condi- 
tions in the leading museums of the Near East, and an encounter with Rita Hayworth 
Prof. W. F. Albright spoke of the younger men who must and should take the 
initiative in the work of the Schools. Prof Albrecht Goetze, Director of the Baghdad 
School, described the School’s recent investigation of the beginnings of plant and 
animal domestication, of the making of pottery, and of village life in Iraq, and 
his travel in Turkey to find good sites for future work by the Schools. The slate of 
the nominating committee was adopted unanimously: President of the Alumni and 
Friends for the coming year, Dr. Lucetta Mowry of Wellesley College; Vice-President 
Dr. Wm. H. Morton of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; and Secretary 
Fr. North of Nashotah House. Finally Prof. Carl H. Kraeling, President of th 
Schools, made some practical observations concerning our work in the Near East 
The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to President Finkelstein and the Jewis! 
Theological Seminary. It was gratifying to have the largest attendance in severa 
years at the luncheon. 

FRANK Nortu, Secretary. 
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THE ZODIAC OF KHIRBET ET-TANNOR 


Netson GLUECK 


Several months ago Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of Anti- 
quities of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, graciously sent me some 
photographs of Nabataean sculptures from Khirbet et-Tannir, which 
he had recently acquired officially. They had been purloined from the 
site before our excavations took place there some years ago.! Even then 
ve knew that various sculptures from Khirbet et-Tannir had come into 
private hands before the excavations conducted by the American School 
f Oriental Research in Jerusalem together with the Transjordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, had uncovered the ruins of the Nabataean temple 
mn Jebel et-Tanntr overlooking the Wadi el-Hesa.2 The Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities had already in 1937 recovered a number of 
such sculptures which had been privately acquired. One of the finest of 
them, saved through the good offices of ‘Abdullah Rihani Bey, was the 
bust in high relief of Atargatis as the “ fish-goddess.” * Still other sculp- 
tures from Khirbet et-Tannir, also apparently obtained from there before 
the official excavations began, first came to the attention of Mr. Harding 
about a year ago. It is to these pieces that Mr. Harding has kindly 
called our attention, sending us copies of photographs of them taken by 
Mr. Richmond Brown. 

I should like to single out for brief discussion now one of them, in 
particular Fig. 1, reserving detailed discussion of it and of its recently 
recovered companion pieces for the final publication of Khirbet et- 
Tannir that is now being prepared. 

Fig. 1 shows a relief of a winged Tyche, with features, form, dress and 
general manner indistinguishable from those of related figures found in 
the excavations at Tannir. The shape and lines, ete., resemble those of 
all other goddesses at Khirbet et-Tannir so closely as to indicate that 
if not made by one craftsman, they were at least turned out by sculptors 
carefully schooled to achieve the same pattern and effect.* This winged 
Tyche,—of a type hard to distinguish from the Nike figures of Tanniar, 
there being indeed some figures possessing the characteristics of both,— 
is unique in two particulars when compared to related sculptures from 
the same site. A unique minor difference is a bracelet on the upper left 
arm, above the elbow. The unique major difference is that this Tyche 
voddess holds up behind and above her head the remains of a circular 
zodiac, the only completely undamaged section of which contains Pisces. 
‘his compartment is immediately to the left of her head, with another 
badly damaged section of the zodiac to the left of it, and still another 


1Cf. AJA XLI, 1937, pp. 369, 372. 

2 Cf. BULLETIN 65, pp. 15-16; 67, p. 9; Annual XVITI-XIX, p. 56; AJA XLI, 1937, 
. 364; The Other Side of the Jordan, pp. 178-179. 

* Cf. BuLLeTIN 64, frontispiece; 65, p. 17; AJA XLI, 1937, pp. 367, 368. 

‘Cf. the features of the various Atargatis and Tyche representations in The Other 
ide of the Jordan, pp. 183, 185, 186, 192 and Figs. 114, 116, 117, 122, 
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Fic. 1. Winged Tyche from Khirbet et-Tannir holding part of circular zodiac. 


Photo Jordan Department of Antiquities. 
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badly damaged section immediately to the right of the goddess’s head. 
All the rest of the circular zodiac is broken off, there being, however, 
sufficient segments of the inner and outer circles to enable us to recon- 
struct the radius of the original circular panel, with its spaces for twelve 
compartments on either side of the head of Tyche, which rests against 
the bottom of the circle. 

The right arm of the goddess is almost completely broken off, with 
clear traces, however, of the right upper arm remaining, held in a hori- 
zontal position extending from the shoulder. The right forearm was 
obviously bent sharply at the elbow and extended upwards perpendicu- 
larly, with the fingers of the right hand supporting the bottom of the 
zodiac at the place where the second compartment to the right of the 
Tyche head would have been. This is of course clearly borne out by 
the position of the left arm and hand, the upper part of the left arm 
extending horizontally from the left shoulder, the forearm being raised 
perpendicularly above the elbow, the damaged palm and fingers sup- 
porting the second, partly broken, compartment to the left of the 
goddess’s head. 

Mr. Harding has not yet been able to send me the exact measurements 
of this Tyche and zodiac panel, but the 25 cm. scale in the photograph 
taken by Richmond Brown gives an idea of the size of the entire sculp- 
ture and enables a reconstruction of the complete measurements of the 
zodiac. It may be seen from Fig. 1 that the cm. scale in the photograph 
of the Tyche with zodiac was placed in the bottom of the space which 
originally held the rest of the circular zodiac. 

Readers of the BuLLEttIN will recall the discovery at Khirbet et-Tanntr 
of a Tyche relief surrounded by a circular panel containing zodiacal 
figures,’ divided in unique fashion into two clockwise and counter- 
clockwise halves. We ventured to suggest ° with regard to the signifi- 
cance of the counter-clockwise and clockwise halves of the zodiac, that 
they marked two New Year divisions, the one being a New Year which 
began with spring, and the other being a New Year which began with 
autumn.’ Reading counter-clockwise from the top left center of this 
zodiac, which is reproduced here again in Fig. 2, we see 1) Aries, 2) 
Taurus, 3) Gemini, 4) Cancer, 5) Leo, 6) part of the head of Virgo and 
the top of a sheaf she carries. Reading clockwise from the right top 
center we see 7) Libra, 8) Scorpio, 9) Sagittarius, 10) Capricornus, and 
11) Aquarius, with his bucket upside down, and with the lower part of 
the compartment broken off. The next compartment (12) is completely 
missing, having been broken off, and must have represented Pisces, the 
only one of the twelve figures of the cycle of the zodiac which remained 
to be represented. In between the broken section of 6), the upper 
remaining part of which showed the head of Virgo and the top of a 
sheaf she was carrying, and the space which must have been occupied 


5 Cf. BULLETIN 67, p. 13, Fig. 7; The Other Side of the Jordan, p. 192, Fig. 122. 

° BULLETIN 67, p. 14. 

7 Cf. Morgenstern, HUCA X, pp. 3, 5, 74, 81, 83-84, 86; Langdon in Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1924, pp. 67-69; Yeivin, The Hebrew Agricultural Calendar, 
BJPES III, p. 121. 
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by Pisces, there would have remained a space large enough for another 
compartment, which we thought might have been occupied by a pro- 
jecting neck or tongue to connect the entire zodiac with some archi- 
tectural piece. 

While studying the photograph of the winged Tyche figure bearing 
part of a circular zodiac containing Pisces and parts of two other 
compartments of the zodiac, as shown in Fig. 1, it occurred to us that 


Fie. 2. Relief of Tyche with mural crown, surrounded by zodiac panel, 
from Khirbet et-Tannir. 


Photo American Schools of Oriental Research. 


possibly this section of the zodiac might represent the parts missing 
from the zodiac surrounding the guardian goddess of the city with her 
mural crown, represented in Fig. 2, which we had excavated at Khirbet 
et-Tannir. The Pisces symbol of the zodiac borne aloft by the winged 
Tyche figure (Fig. 1) was exactly where it should have been in the 
missing (12) portion of the zodiac of Fig. 2. Furthermore, the lower part 
of the compartment to the left of Pisces (Fig. 1) completed the broken 
Aquarius (11) of Fig. 2. In addition, the damaged part of the figure 
in the broken compartment immediately to the right of the head of the 
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Fic. 3. Composite of two original parts of the relief of a 
winged Tyche holding a crowned goddess set ia 
center of zodiac. 


Photo American Schools of Oriental Research 
and Jordan Department of Antiquities. 
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winged Tyche in Fig. 1 could very easily represent the missing part of 
the broken Virgo (compartment 6) of Fig. 2. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Philip Rhys Adams, Director of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, and the skill of Mr. Edward Dwight, the photo- 
grapher of the Museum, the two separate photographs of Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2 were enlarged till their centimeter scales matched as exactly as 
possible. I then placed Fig. 2 over Fig. 1, with the results that are 
shown in Fig. 3. It seems to us beyond doubt that these two pieces 
from Khirbet et-Tannir belong together. Until it is possible to obtain 
further photographs and measurements from Mr. Harding, and if 
possible a replica of the winged Tyche holding up part of a circular 
zodiac, it cannot be settled beyond doubt that Fig. 2 and Fig. 1 belonged 
originally to the same sculpture, although, in view of the evidence, we 
believe that they do. 


THE HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS OF THE DEAD SEA 
HABAKKUK MIDRASH 


H. BrowN.Lee 


One of the knottiest problems connected with the Dead Sea Scrolls 
has been to determine precisely their historical background, in particular 
to identify the Wicked Priest (or Priests) of the Habakkuk ‘ Com- 
mentary.’ Several attempts have been made in this direction: (1) the 
pre-Hasmonaean era (time of Jason, Menelaus, and Alcimus)*; (2) time 
of Alexander Jannaeus*; (3) late Hasmonaean period (time of Hyr- 
canus II and Aristobulus II)*; (4) early Christian period *; (5) the 
period of the Crusades.° 

The purpose of the present paper is not to choose the correct (or most 
satisfactory) view, nor to analyze and refute any one of them, but simply 


1Bo Reicke, “Die Ta‘amire-Schriften und die Damaskus-Fragmente,” Studia 
Theologica, II, 1 (1949), pp. 608 f.; Isaac Rabinowitz, “ The Authorship, Audience 
and Date of the de Vaux Fragment of an Unknown Work,” JBL, LXXI, March, 
1952, pp. 29 ff. 

2M. H. Segal, “ The Habakkuk ‘Commentary’ and the Damascus Fragments,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, LXX, June, 1951, pp. 131 ff.; Mathias Delcor, “ Le 
Midrash d’Habacue,” Revue Biblique, LVITI, 1951, pp. 538 ff. 

3 A. Dupont-Sommer, Observations sur le Commentaire d’Habacuc, communication 
lue devant |’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, May 26, 1950; Apercus pré- 
liminaires sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte, 4, L’Orient Illustré, Paris, 1950; 
“Le Commentaire d’Habacue découvert prés de la Mer Morte. Traduction et notes,” 
Revue de UVHistoire des Religions, CXXXVII, no. 2 (1950), pp. 130-171. 

4 J. L. Teicher, Dead Sea Scrolls—Documents of the Jewish-Christian Sect 
of Ebionites,” Journal of Jewish Studies, IT (1951), pp. 67-99; “ The Damascus Frag- 
ments and the Origin of the Jewish Christian Sect,” Journal of Jewish Studies, II, 
no. 3, 1951, pp. 115-143. H. E. del Medico, Deuw Manuscrits Hébreux de la Mer 
Morte, Essai de traduction du “ Manuel de Discipline” et du “Commentaire d’ 
Habakkuk” avec notes et commentaires, Paris, 1951. 

5P, R. Weis, “ The Date of the Habakkuk Scroll,” The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
XLI, no. 2 (Oct., 1950), pp. 125 ff. 
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to set forth a new view. I regret that I can not examine here all the 
historical interpretations proposed. But as background for my discus- 
sion, I wish to point out an insight of Dupont-Sommer, namely, the 
plurality of the Wicked Priest, as may be seen from (a) the varying 
fates of the priest and (b) the different tenses employed with reference 
to his doom.® If, according to Dupont-Sommer, the scroll was written 
in the early Roman period and refers to the Roman conquest, we should 
have two Hasmonaean priests, namely, Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II. 
But as J. van der Ploeg’ and M. H. Segal® have shown, though the 
Kitti’im of the scroll are the Romans,’ they are always referred to in 
the imperfect tense (presumably future), so that we should look for the 
identity of the Wicked Priest in the pre-Roman period. 

It has generally been assumed that the Wicked Priest in DSH must 
be only one individual.’? One reason for this assumption is that the 
Teacher of Righteousness (who is the antithesis of the Wicked Priest) 
is clearly one person, since the Damascus Covenant (CDC) calculates 
an era from the day of this teacher’s death.' | However, if the Righteous 
Teacher taught under several Hasmonaean priests, he may have come 
into conflict with more than one of them. Reicke has already held that 
the Wicked Priest is a super-individual designating the false priesthood 
as opposed to the true priesthood (i. e., the Teacher of Righteousness) .*” 
This view is, in my opinion, correct, except that we must guard the 
individuality of the Teacher. 

A significant analogy to the use of a common titular designation for 
a plurality of individuals is found in Daniel xi, where, as is well known, 
the titles “‘ King of the North” and “ King of the South ” apply to many 
different Seleucid and Ptolemaic rulers, respectively. The identity of the 
King of the North or the King of the South in any particular verse is 
determined by the historical allusions of the verse itself and by its his- 
torical sequence within the chapter. I believe that a similar situation 
obtains in DSH—the reigns of John Hyrcanus, Aristobulus I, and Alex- 
ander Jannaeus being presented in their proper historical sequence as 
one moves through the maze of historical allusions. The identity of the 
Wicked Priest at any one point is ascertained by the allusions of the 
passage itself and by its sequence within the document. One exception 
occurs in ix, 5-7, where “ the last priests of Jerusalem,” referred to in the 
imperfect (future?) tense are Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II. The 
tense and the word “last” indicate the historical order. With this 
background, let us turn to an examination of the historical data of this 
“commentary,” or midrash. 


°Cf. RHR, CXXXVII, 1950, pp. 165 f., 169 (§ 32). 

7 Tes Rouleaux de la Mer Morte,” Bibliotheca Orientalis, viii, no. 1 (Jan., 1951), 
10. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 133-137. 

®This appears clear from the worship of the signa implied by DSH vi, 5f., as 
Jupont-Sommer first pointed out, Observations sur le Commentaire d’Habacue, p. 10. 

Cf. R. de Vaux, Revue Biblique, LVIII, no. 3 (July, 1951), p. 443. 

12 CDC xix, 35f.; xx, 13 f. (9: 29, 39). 

12 Op. cit., p. 608. 
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Allusions to the reign of John Hyrcanus (134-104 B.C.) 


Aside from one general allusion to the Wicked Priest (i, 13), which 
gives us no real help, the earliest reference to him by this title is viii, 9 ff., 
where it is stated that at the beginning of his rule he “ was called 
according to the name of the truth,” but he later “ became a traitor to 
the statutes for the sake of wealth.” +* The passage sets forth a natural 
beginning for the troubles of the sect, the point at which a reigning 
Hasmonaean priest lost the religious approval of many of his subjects. 
The man to whom this could most naturally apply is John Hyrcanus, 
of whom Josephus relates that he was greatly beloved of the Pharisees 
until the close of his reign when, in response to his question about the 
Pharisaic opinion of his character, one Pharisee imprudently asked 
Hyrcanus to be content with governing the people and to reliquish 
the priesthood. Sadducean calumny succeeded in persuading Hyr- 
canus that this demand had been made with the approval of all the 
Pharisees, so that Hyrcanus broke with the Pharisees and became 
a Sadducee. Apparently there was some religious persecution, for 
Josephus relates that Hyrcanus punished all who continued to observe 
the Oral Law taught by the Pharisees.‘* Scholarship has already sug- 
gested that the Covenanters of our Scrolls may have sprung like the 
Pharisees from a Hasidic background.’® Ralph Marcus has bracketed 
the Covenanters with the Pharisees and has suggested that they may 
be regarded as the extreme left of a common Pharisaic movement." 
Hence the occasion which brought the rift between Hyrcanus and the 
Pharisees, may have involved the Covenanters as well. It seems 
probable to me that, if there was any difference, the Covenanters 
(who were more extreme in their views than the Pharisees) would have 
clashed first with Hyrecanus.’* It is true that the incident recorded by 
Josephus is reported by the Babylonian Talmud (Kiddushin, 66a) as 
occurring under the reign of Jannaeus; but most historians prefer the 
version of Josephus.'s Moreover, the Talmud testifies to the breach 
between John Hyrcanus and the Pharisees quite independently of this 
story.’® 


18 For translation of this passage, cf. BA, Sept., 1951, p. 67. 

14J.A., XIII, x, 5-6 (§ 288-298). 

15 Cf, Dupont-Sommer, Apergus préliminaires . . ., Chap. viii, pp. 107 ff.; also 
Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, BASOR, Supplementary Studies Nos. 
10-12, Appendix B, p. 48. 

16 Journal of Near Eastern Studies, x, no. 4 (Oct., 1951), p. 283; ef. also Delcor, 
op. cit., pp. 547 f. 

17] have set forth this viewpoint in a paper submitted to JQR for publication. 
The present article is in advance of that article as regards the historical allusions 


18 Cf, J. Dérenbourg, Hssai sur V' Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine, Paris, 
1867, pp. 80, 95, note 1; Graetz, History of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1946 (Copyright 
1893), Vol. II, pp. 32 f. Friedlaender, however, in the JQR, N.S. IV (1913-14), pp. 
443 ff. argues for the accuracy of the Talmud in assigning the event to the reign of 
Jannaeus. 

*° Berakot 29a declares that John (Hyrcanus) “at the last became a Sadducee; ” 
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The Wicked Priest in this passage (viii, 8-13) is declared to have 
despoiled two classes of people, “the men of violence who had 
rebelled against God ” and “ the peoples.” The former must be Jewish 
in the broad sense, and the latter are certainly the Gentile peoples 
bordering Judaea. Hyrcanus’ campaign against the Samaritans satis- 
fies the first reference, and his numerous campaigns against the 
Edomites and the Transjordan peoples satisfies the second. Josephus 
relates that Hyrcanus besieged Samaria “ because of the injuries which, 
in obedience to the kings of Syria, they had done to the people of 
Marisa, who were colonists and allies of the Jews.” *° This behavior 
on the part of the Samaritans (who were at least half-breed Israelites 
in Jewish opinion) marked them as “ men of violence,” and religiously 
they were regarded as in revolt against God because of their rival center 
of worship at Mt. Gerizim. 


Allusions to the Death of Aristobulus I (103 B.C.) 


The bottom of Col. viii applies Hab. 2: 7 to the “ priest who rebelled 

. against the statutes of God.” The last line is almost wholly missing; 
but the next column naturally depicts the doom of the Wicked Priest 
mentioned immediately before, for the Scripture verse cited suggests 
that torturers of some kind *! will be aroused against a guilty party 
indicated by the verse. Since the one indicated in the interpretation 
of the Roll is the Wicked Priest, it is surely his punishment which is 
depicted in ix, 1 ff. Now John Hyrcanus died in peace, nothing being 
recorded with regard to the manner of his death. But John Hyrcanus’ 
successor died in terrible agony after a brief rule of about a year. This 
may well have been regarded as a divinely visited plague with “ evil 
diseases.” 


Allusions to the Reign and Doom of Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.) 


After a prophecy of a future surrender of sacerdotal wealth to the 
army of the Kitti’im (ix, 5-7), we have the description of the punish- 
ment of another Wicked Priest, “whom God gave into the hand of his 
enemies to humiliate with blows that he might be consumed with 


Raba is reported as having said “ Jannaeus was originally a wicked person, but John 
vas originally a righteous person.” 

°°My translations of Josephus are from Ralph Marcus in the Loeb Classical 
Library. The above appears in Vol. vii, p. 365 (J. A., XLITI, x, 2). 

*1 These torturers as applied in the Midrash are probably the “ angels of affliction ” 
mentioned in DSD iv, 12. The first word of ix, 1 is probably the noun “ affliction ” 
x “ plague ” of DSD iii, 23; iv, 12. 

*2 Dupont-Sommer’s effort to read “evil profaners” or “evil piercers” at this 
point is not convincing. Cf. G. Lambert and G. Vermes, “ Les Manuscrits du Désert 
le Juda,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, April, 1951, pp. 394f.; also R. de Vaux, 
Revue Biblique, July, 1951, pp. 441f. By wrongly applying the passage to the 
nartyrdom of the Teacher, Dupont-Sommer was able to hold the number of Wicked 
-riests to two; otherwise he would have had to recognize the dooms of three different 
oriests set forth in DSH. 
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bitterness of soul.” Segal ** and Delcor ** have suggested that the allu- 
sion is to the experience of Jannaeus as depicted briefly by Josephus: 


Then he engaged in battle with Obedas, the king of the Arabs, and falling into an 
ambush in a rough and difficult region, he was pushed by a multitude of camels into 
a deep ravine near Garada, a village of Gaulanis, and barely escaped with his own 
life, and fleeing from there came to Jerusalem.** 


Their interpretation is in agreement with the historical sequence which 
I discern in the document. Recognizing the allusion to Jannaeus, one 
is prepared to see a midrash upon his name. The coins from the reign 
of Jannaeus, as is well known, show that the Hebrew name Yannai 
(Jannaeus) is a shortened form of Yehonathan (Jonathan) which means 
“Yahweh gave.” The name is interpreted adversely by DSH as “ God 
gave him into the hand of his enemies.” 

Another passage (x, 3-5) of the scroll may contain this same pun: 

It is the house of judgment whose judgment God will give ‘among many peoples’; 
and afterward He will bring it up for judgment, and in their midst He will convict 
it—jucging it with a fire of brimstone! 


The pun here would make clear that the party which is designated 
as the “ house of judgment” represents the partisans of Jannaeus. The 
phrase, “ house of judgment,” may allude to the Sadducean Sanhedrin 
(beth din) but is given an adverse meaning in Hebrew beth ham-mishpat 
with its connotation “ house of damnation,” i. e., ““ doomed house.” The 
doom is two-fold: (1) a judgment among many peoples on the plane 
of pre-end-time history, (2) a judgment at the end-time, once more in 
the midst of the peoples, but now with a “ fire of brimstone.” The first 
is taken as a precursor of the second. Unless this is simply speculative 
prophecy (indicated by the imperfect tense) and without fulfilment, 
one may feel certain that the allusion is to the defeat of Jannaeus by 
Demetrius Akairos, king of Syria. The battle near Shechem ended in 
the slaughter of Jannaeus’ army of Sadducean Jews and foreign mer- 
cenaries: “all the mercenaries of Alexander met death.” *° Thus the 
Sadducees were sorely judged “in the midst of many peoples.” 

DSH x, 1f. refers to some building activities of a priest (cf. ix, 16). 
The text is fragmentary, so that the nature of this activity is not clear. 
X, 9 ff. may possibly allude to Jannaeus’ fortification, or beautification, 
of Jerusalem; but concerning his activities in this regard we know 
nothing.”’ 

DSH xi, 4-8 records an attack on the part of the Wicked Priest 
launched against the Teacher of Righteousness and his party on the 
Day of Atonement, the purpose of which was to disrobe the Teacher 


°3 Op. cit., p. 138. 

24 Op. cit., p. 538. 

I.A., xiii, 5 ($376). 

36 J.A., XIII, xiv, 1 ($377 f.). 

27-For building activities which are mentioned, note the wooden barrier which he 
erected in the temple, J.A. XIII, xiii, 5 (§ 373), and particularly the wall of fortifi- 
cation which he erected near Joppa, J.A. XIII, xv, 1 (§ 390). There is no need to 
assume that all Jannaeus’ building operations are recorded. 
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(for purposes of flogging?) and to cause his adherents to stumble (fall 
before the sword?). Though this event is not recorded by Josephus, he 
does record an attack upon worshippers in the temple on the Feast of 
Tabernacles,** only a few days subsequent to a Day of Atonement; 
whether this was the one following the disturbance on the Day of Atone- 
ment mentioned by DSH, it is impossible to say. But what happened 
at the Feast of Tabernacles illustrates the reasonableness of ascribing a 
similar slaughter to Alexander Jannaeus at the Day of Atonement. The 
attack on the Day of Atonement initiated a persecution of the Cove- 
nanters (or Essenes) of the Scrolls; the attack at Tabernacles launched 
a persecution of the Pharisees. History has preserved for us the account 
of the latter only, apart from the evidence of DSH. 

The commentary on Hab. 2: 17 (DSH xii, 2-10) alludes to a general 
persecution which resulted in the spilling of blood both in Jerusalem 
and throughout the countryside among the “ cities of Judah.” Such 
persecuting activity is recorded of Alexander Jannaeus.°*° 

The death of Alexander Jannaeus is described by Josephus in these 
terms: 

But after these conquests King Alexander fell ill from heavy drinking and for 
three years he was afflicted with a quartan fever, but still he did not give up cam- 
paigning until, being exhausted from his labors, he met death in the territory of the 
Gerasenes while besieging Ragaba, a fortress across the Jordan.*® 


It is doubtless toward this sort of doom that xi, 8-15 looks forward (?) 
when it declares that the priest “ walked in the ways of saturation in 
order to destroy the thirst, but the ‘cup’ of the wrath of God will 
swallow him up so as to add... and pain...” 

There is but one other reference to the death of the Wicked Priest, 
and once more it is spoken of as future (Heb. imperfect). DSH xii, 5 f. 
states that “ God will condemn him to destruction inasmuch as he plotted 
to destroy the poor.” 


Allusions to Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II and the Romans 


DSH ix, 4-6 may present us with an allusion to Hyrcanus II and 
Aristobulus II; for “the last priests of Jerusalem . . . will give their 
wealth with their spoil into the hand of the army of the Kitti’im.” Only 
the “last priests” are associated with the Kitti’im, i.e. the Romans (as 
regards this document); and their careers are viewed as future (?) in 
relation to the foregoing priests, for “they will gather wealth and loot 
from the spoil of the peoples.” Both Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II 
offered unbelievably large gifts to the Roman General Scaurus who 
arrived at Damascus in 65 B.C.—that of the latter being accepted.** 
And Aristobulus made a rich present also to Pompey who followed to 
Damascus.*? After the Romans conquered Jerusalem (63 B.C.), they 


5 (3372 £.). 

2° Loc. cit.; ef. also xiv, 1-2 (§ 377-383). 
(8398). 

A., SIV, iti, | ($ 344.) . 
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exacted more than 10,000 talents from the citizens—large amounts 
probably coming from the Sadducean priests.** In 54 B. C., Crassus stole 
2,000 talents from the temple itself.** No fuller justification for the 
language of the scroll is needed. 


The Significance of the Hebrew Imperfect Tense in DSH 


According to my interpretation of the historical allusions, they are 
all couched in the Hebrew perfect tense (or mood) until after Jannaecus’ 
defeat by Obedas (DSH ix, 9-12); but all later history is spoken of in 
the imperfect tense, namely: (1) Jannaeus’ defeat by Demetrius (x, 3-4) ; 
(2) Jannaeus’ death from drunkenness and quartan fever (xi, 10 f.; xii, 
5f.); (3) the coming of the Kitti’im, i.e., Romans (ii, 12-iv, 13; vi, 
1-12); (4) and the careers of the “ last priests of Jerusalem . . . who will 
give their wealth ” to the Romans (iv, 5). 

The shift from the perfect (past?) to the imperfect (future?) mood 
in the middle of Jannaeus’ reign might be interpreted as evidence that 
the book was composed at that time: but a series of fulfilled prophecies, 
not .one of which deviates from the course of actual history, is often 
to be suspected of being “ prophecy after the event,” with which students 
of the pseudepigrapha are familiar. A simple explanation in the present 
case would be that DSH was written from the perspective of the Teacher 
of Righteousness, whose interpretations of Habakkuk it allegedly presents 
(and probably many of them are genuinely his) .*** Events prior to his 
death are presented as history; events subsequent to his death are pre- 
sented as predictions. These predictions (though the possibility of 
genuine prognostication is not to be ruled out) may lend the book a 
quasi-pseudepigraphic character, and may therefore allow for an early 
Roman dating of the scroll, which would provide a natural explanation 
for the constant stress of the earlier columns upon the Roman conquest. 


The Identity of the Teacher of Righteousness 


It was not to be expected that we should ever be able to recover 
the Teacher of Righteousness from anonymity, though Roger Goossens,** 


SIA., iv, 5 ($77). 

34 J.A., XIV, vii, 1 (§ 105-109). 

s4a The theme of DSH is that despite the delay of the consummation (vii, 11-14), 
the Teacher was a true interpreter who predicted rightly “all that is to come upon 
the last generation” (ii, 6-10; vii, 3f.). Genuine interpretations of the Teacher 
may have applied the text of Habakkuk to the Kitti’im, with the Seleucids in mind; 
but the author of DSH edited and reapplied the utterances to the Romans of his 
own time. Thus the behemoth of iii, 10 may have designated, in the mouth of the 
Teacher, the Seleucid war elephants—so Ethelbert Stauffer, “Zur Friihdatierung 
des Habakuk-midrasch,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, Vol. 76, No. 11, Nov. 1951, 
cols. 667-674. 

55 Roger Goossens, “ Les éléments messianiques des traditions sur Onias le Juste, 
chez Josephe et dans le Talmud,” Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres de V Académie 
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H. E. del Medico,** and Isaac Rabinowitz *’ have attempted this. But, 
to my own surprise, I have found material in the accounts of Josephus 
which seems to afford valid evidence with regard to the identity of the 
Teacher. 

In DSH vy, 10 ff., allusion is made to a “ reproof of the Teacher of 
Righteousness ” at which the “ house of Absalom and the men of their 
council were silent ” and “ did not help” the Teacher “ against the Man 
of Lies who had rejected the Law.” The location of the passage early 
in the document makes the identification of the Man of Lies with Hyr- 
canus I appear probable, and the whole passage agrees remarkably with 
the incident recorded by Josephus when a Pharisee rebuked Hyrcanus, 
asking him to relinquish the high priestly office.* The Pharisees may 
be described as “ silent ” at that occasion in the sense that they did not 
voice their criticisms of Hyrcanus, and their failure to “help” the 
reproving sage is witnessed by their sentencing him to “stripes and 
chains.” The Pharisee (named Eleazar according to Josephus) was noted 
for his schismatic temperament, for he “had an evil nature and took 
pleasure in dissension.” This temperament would suit him well as the 
founder of the Covenanters (or Essenes), and the incident might also 
explain the final rupture between the Covenanters and the Pharisees. 
Moreover, the term “ house of Absalom” could be explained as a desig- 
nation of the Pharisees who followed a course of treacherous silence 
comparable to the treachery of Absalom before he slew his brother 
Amnon (II Samuel 13: 22). The reproof administered by the Pharisee 
centered upon the question of the legitimacy of the Hasmonaean priest- 
hood, in keeping with the emphasis of the sectaries of the Scrolls on 
their having the only “sons of Aaron” and the only genuine “ sons of 
Zadok.” 

A possible objection to the identification, is the ambiguity of the 
phrase, “ reproof of the Teacher.” Does this mean the reproof given by 
the Teacher, or that received by him. In a note to my translation 
I stated that the reproof “is probably that suffered by the Teacher of 
Righteousness, for he is portrayed as a persecuted man; but it is possible 
to interpret the reproof as that given by the teacher.” The question is 
whether “ reproof” in the exposition is an interpretation of “swallow ” 
in the Biblical text (“ the wicked doth swallow one more righteous than 
himself”); if so, the reproof would be that given by the Man of Lies. 
However, it is just as likely (it seems to me now) that what we are to 
understand is that it was the Teacher’s reproof of the Man of Lies 
which involved him in trouble and that, because the house of Absalom 
“did not help him,” the teacher was “ swallowed up.” Only knowledge 


Royale de Belgique, 1950, pp. 440-469; “Onias le juste le Messie de la Nouvelle 
Alliance, lapidé a Jerusalem en 65 avant J.C.”, La Nouvelle Clio, July, 1950, pp. 336- 
353; “ L’état actuel des recherches sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte et sur la Secte 
de la Nouvelle Alliance,” La Nouvelle Clio, Dec., 1950, pp. 634-671. 

8° Op. cit., pp. 125, 129. 

*7 Op. cit., pp. 31 f. 

87a Cf, above under discussion of Hyrcanus I. 
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of the historical circumstance underlying the midrash can finally settle 
the question. 

Now, Josephus and the Talmud are in dispute with regard to the 
name of the sage who rebuked Hyrcanus, the former giving his name as 
Eleazar, and the latter giving his name as Judah son of Jedidiah. Since 
the Talmud retains the name Eleazar, making him the Sadducean adviser 
who urged Hyrcanus to test the loyalty of the Pharisees by inviting 
their criticism of his priesthood, I am inclined to prefer the testimony 
of the Talmud that the reprover was Judah son of Jedidiah. To give 
the Talmudic version preference in this respect is in keeping with the 
well-known tendency of the Rabbis to preserve accurately the names 
of all sages or rabbis participating in a religious controversy. Note that 
it is the Talmud alone which gives us the information that Eleazar was 
the son of Po‘irah. It has sometimes been asserted that Josephus gives 
the name of the Sadducean adviser as Jonathan; but this man appears 
later in the story, so there is plenty of room for both Eleazar and 
Jonathan as Sadducean counselors. 

Those who are convinced that the Covenanters of the Scrolls were 
Essenes might be impressed by Josephus’ description of the only Essene 
teacher whose name has come down to us from the historical period sur- 
veyed. When Antigonus appeared at the temple shortly before walking 
into his death trap, an Essene named Judas was there instructing his 
disciples in the art of foretelling the future.** There are several striking 
resemblances between Judas the Essene and the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness which might favor their identification: (1) both were teachers 
with disciples attending their messages; (2) the subject matter of Judas’ 
teaching was predictive prophecy, and so was that of the Teacher of 
Righteousness **; (3) Judas the Essene was evidently hostile toward the 
official priesthood or he would never have predicted Antigonus’ death; 
(4) the story concerning Judas places him in the temple area, and the 
natural setting for the sudden appearance of the Wicked Priest on the 
Day of Atonement and his attack upon the Teacher and his partisans 
(DSH xi, 6f.) is likewise the temple area. 

Thus we meet two possible claimants for the honor of being the 
Teacher, and both of them may have borne the same common name, 
Judah (Hellenized as Judas)! If one is ready to accept either of these 
men as the Teacher of Righteousness, it would be an easy next step to 
identify the two (?) Judahs as one and the same person. The answer 
to this question must come from a study of the sect; and if the sect is 
definitely Essene (as I hold), the conclusion will appear almost irresist- 
ible that these are the same person; for though the name Judah was 
common, to posit two prominent Essene teachers, both bearing the 
name Judah and living at the same time, may appear doubtful. 

If we accept it as probable that the name of the Teacher was Judah, 
we may seek for confirmation of this in the Dead Sea Scrolls. I do not 


38 J.A., XIII, xi, 2 ($311); J.W., I, iii, 5 (§ 79-80). For a time I identified 
Antigonus with the Wicked Priest of DSH ix, 8 ff. 
39 Cf. DSH ii, 7-10; vii, 3-5. As to Essene prediction, cf. J.W., II, viii, 12 (§ 159). 
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believe that it requires much imagination to see in the phrases “ house 
of Judah” (DSH viii, 1), “ cities of Judah” (DSH xii, 9) and “simple 
ones of Judah the Doer of the Law” (DSH xii, 4f.) designations with 
a peculiarly sectarian import, referring respectively to the household of 
Judah the Essene (or Judah son of Jedidiah), the settlements founded 
by this Judah, and his humble adherents.*" In the last passage we are 
struck with the singular number in the phrase “ Doer of the Law.” So 
far only del Medico has left the singular number unemended; but if it 
is correct, it might well be another title of the Teacher which could be 
placed alongside the more familiar “ Teacher of Righteousness.” 

E. L. Sukenik has suggested that the Righteous Teacher composed the 
psalms of DST *°; whereas Dupont-Sommer has proposed an alternative 
view that the psalms were composed in honor of the Teacher on the 
part of a disciple (or disciples) who mystically assumed their Teacher’s 
personality.‘ Whatever one may say about these speculations, it is at 
least highly suggestive that each of these psalms begins with the words: 
“JT will praise Thee, O Lord ”; for it was with almost identical language 
that Leah named her fourth son, as recorded in Gen. 29: 35: “ She said, 
‘Now will I praise the Lorn’: therefore she called his name Judah.” ** 
If these sectarian songs were composed in honor of the Teacher Judah, 
the words “I will praise Thee, O Lord!” would be a play upon the 
name of the beloved Teacher; but if they were composed by the Teacher 
himself, they would amount to the cryptic signature of Judah their 
composer! 

Though at the present state of investigation, my interpretations of 
the historical allusions of DSH must be regarded as tentative and as 
partially hypothetical, one should note the simplicity of my scheme of 
interpretation. Though there are three Wicked Priests,** they appear in 
historical sequence, so that guessing as to which of several priests are 
referred to in the various passages is almost eliminated. Nearly all the 
allusions are interpreted in the light of known historical facts, so that 
there is almost no hypothetical reconstruction of history. But the old 
history is seen in a new light with interesting implications as to the 


8°. My suggestions here were made quite independent of del Medico, though he has 
anticipated me (ibid.) in discovering these allusions to the Teacher’s name; but for 
him the teacher was Judas the Zealot. 

4° Megillot Genizot, II, Jerusalem, 1950, p. 32. 

“1 Apergus préliminaires sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte, p. 86. 

42 The only differences between the language employed by Leah and the author of 
DST are that the latter introduces the pronominal suffix “ Thee ” and the surrogate 
Adonai (Lord) for Yahweh. The fact that elsewhere even Adonai seems to be avoided 
strengthens the case for intended allusion to Leah’s language in DST. This language 
can be approximated by a few of the O. T. Psalms (75: 1 f.; 106: 1; 107: 1; 118: 1), 
and many other Psalms of praise contain such formulas; but the verb praise in DST 
is always the same word related to the word Judah, whereas in the O.T. Psalms 
various synonyms are employed. 

48 The “last priests of Jerusalem,” as J interpret them, would raise the number 
of priests to five; but as already observed, they constitute a problem of their own. 
The allusions themselves and the mode of reference indicate their historical place. 
Their position in the Midrash was determined by the position of the Biblical verse 
which most aptly applied to them. 
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origin and early history of the Covenanters of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Moreover, my theory reckons with the contradictory evidence which 
points on the one hand to composition of the book during the reign of 
Jannaeus, but on the other hand to its composition in early Roman times. 


THE DATE OF THE HITTITE CAPTURE OF BABYLON! 
M. B. Rowton 


Professor Albright’s date for Hammurabi (1728-1686) implies the date 
1531 for the raid on Babylon by Mursilis I.2 In a recent article * Pro- 
fessor Goetze has argued that since Tudhaliyas II came to the throne 
ca. 1450, and since the interval between that event and the raid on 
Babylon corresponds to some 10 reigns and 7 generations, a date as low 
as 1531 for the raid on Babylon is impossible. He considers that some 
200 years are required for the interval in question, and in consequence 
he dates the capture of Babylon ca. 1650. 

There can be few who have greater admiration for Professor Goetze’s 


work, and who have benefited more from it, than the writer. But in this 
case Goetze has introduced into the discussion on the chronology of the 
second millennium evidence that is not admissible. It is not admissible 
because this evidence is equally compatible with both sides of the argu- 
ment, and therefore proves nothing. It will be the chief object of the 
present article to demonstrate that this is so.** Now there exists inde- 
pendent evidence, not subject to this disqualifying factor, which yields 


*Unless otherwise stated, for the chronological data discussed below see: for 
Assyria, the Khorsabad King-list (cf. particularly Poebel, JNES II. 86 f.) ; for Hatti, 
Goetze’s article (ef. n. 3 below) ; for Babylon, King List A; for Judah and Israel, the 
0. T..; for Egypt, Breasted, Ancient Records, I. 

* The suggestion to reduce to some 10 years the reign of Samsu-ditana (cf. Albright, 
BULLETIN 88, 31) is no longer tenable; cf. Poebel, Miscellaneous Studies (Chicago, 
1947), 88. Thus Albright’s date for Hammurabi implies the date 1531 for the Hittite 
capture of Babylon. 

* BULLETIN 122, 18 f. 

®2 Tt follows that the possibility raised by Cavaignae (cf. R.H.A, 24, 237 f., quoted 
from Goetze, I. c., 23, n. 22), that kings (8), (9) and (10) are merely duplications 
of kings (2), (3) and (5) will not be envisaged here. It certainly deserves the most 
serious consideration and if it is correct, as may very well be the case, there would, 
of course, be no problem at all. But this is a factor which cannot be considered 
here, because our object is to show that the data accepted by Goetze are perfectly 
compatible with the date 1531 for the Hittite capture of Babylon. 

For different reasons Goetze’s use of the “ 500-year datum ” will not be considered ; 
ef. Goetze, l.c., 24f. If the figure 500 were compatible with Goetze’s argument, it 
could be regarded as an argument in his favour. But such is not the case. And if 
he has to postulate an error of 100 years, it might just as well be 200 years. In 
KUB XXV, 21, the scribe is out to emphasize the splendour of the king’s achievement 
in restoring order and prosperity to an area that had lain waste for a very long 
period of time. To represent this great span of time he uses the symbolic figure 500. 
To us moderns this is simply blatant exaggeration. But to an ancient Oriental, 
especially if he knew the figure to be exaggerated, it would appear as _ perfectly 
legitimate symbolism. 
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1728-1686 for Hammurabi,‘ and hence 1531 for the Hittite capture of 
Babylon. Consequently 1531 is the date which has to be accepted in 
the present “ état de la question.” 

Goetze’s argument is based on a probable average per generation of 
28 years. Since he does not state the grounds for the choice of this 
particular value, our first task must be to check it against the available 
factual evidence. In doing so we must confine ourselves of course to the 
space-time area of history to which the period in question belongs, in 
this case the Near East prior to the beginning of the Classic Age in 539.5 
Moreover we can consider only those data which provide a sufficient 
number of generations to yield a reliable statistical result. 

Thus defined there are to the present writer’s knowledge four data 
which can be used for our present purpose: 

I. Babylon: Dynasty I, 11 generations, 11 kings, 300 years, average 27.3 (inclusive 

of one reign of 43 years and five of about 30 years). 

II. Assyria: Belu-bani to Nur-ili, 10 generations, 16 kings, 217 years, average 21.7; 
but probably to be corrected to 9 generations, average 24.1.° 

IIIf. Assyria: Assur-nerari II to Enlil-kudurra-usur, 10 generations, 14 kings, 231 
years, average 23.1. 

IV. Assyria: Assur-resa-isi I to Assur-nerari V, 15 generations, 22 kings, 387)years, 
average 25.8. { 

V. Egypt: Dynasty XII, 8 generations, 8 kings, 213 years, average 26.6. | 


Even if we take corrected higher average in (II), the average per genera- 
tion is still only: 1348: 54 = 25. 

A second weakness of Goetze’s argument is that, on the lower date for 
the Hittite capture of Babylon, the period to be measured is longer than 
he allows for. In an argument based on the probable average per genera- 
tion, we must count from the beginning of the first king’s reign, and 
not from an event within his reign. We do not know exactly when 
Mursilis came to the throne, but on the lower dating a reasonable date 
for the beginning of his independent rule would be ca. 1550. At the 
other end of the period to be measured, the accession of Tudhaliyas II 
is to be dated ca. 1430, not 1450. The result is that we have a total of 
120 years for the 10 kings in question; and in a highly troubled period 
such as this one undoubtedly was, an average of 12 years per reign 
cannot be considered too low.’ 

Following is the evidence for dating the accession of Tudhaliyas II 
ca. 1430. 


*Summed up in JNES, X, 201 f. 

5A major division is required in the history of Western civilisation round about 
the 6th cent. B.C. The precise location of it must of course be arbitrary, but the 
fall of Babylon to the Persians would seem a useful choice. It corresponds to a 
major change in the continental area of the Near East, and at the same time allows 
the chief events of Greek history to be kept within the “ Classie Age.” 

°T hope to discuss this point elsewhere. 

7 Thus in the largely troubled period of Babylonian history from Kurigalzu IIT to 
Ninurta-kudur-usur II (for which figures are preserved in King-list A), we have 
this low average over a period of four centuries. There are 35 kings in 391 years, 
average 11.4. Moreover, this average is fairly consistent throughout the period: 
livided into portions of 9, 9, 9, and 8 reigns, the averages are 13, 9.5, 12 and 10. 
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With Goetze, the Borchardt-Edgerton-Albright date for Thutmose III is accepted, 
1490-1436. This in turn yields: for Amenophis IT ca. 1436-1410, Thutmose IV 1410- 
1400,° Amenophis III (prior to the accession of Akhenaten) 1400-1370,1° Akhenaten 
1370-1353,** Tutankhamen 1353-1344, and consequently 1240 for the death of Suppi- 
luliumas.’? And since Akhenaten must have been about 40 years of age at his death, 
if he had survived to the Hittite king’s death he would have been about 55 years old 
at the time.** It follows that Akhenaten was in the fullest sense of the word a 
contemporary of Suppiluliumas. 

If then we wish to assign an approximate date to the accession of Tudhaliyas IT, 
the great-grandfather of Suppiluliumas, and no Hittite chronological data are avail- 
able for the purpose, there is only one way to do it. Suppiluliumas having died some 
4 years after the death of Akhenaten, the accession of his great-grandfather Tud- 
haliyas II, must be placed ca. 4 years after the accession of the great-grandfather of 
Akhenaten, i.e. Amenophis II. The approximate date thus obtained is 1436 —4—= 
1432, or in round figures 1430. For surely there can be no a priori reason for 
believing that this interval of 4 generations was of longer duration in Hatti than in 
Egypt, especially with two of the Egyptian reigns running close to 30 years. 

The date thus obtained for Tudhaliyas II could only be disregarded if incompatible 
with the historical pattern. But the exact opposite is true. We have it on the 
authority both of Goetze’t and S. Smith*® that the Hittite expansion into Syria 
under Tudhaliyas II must be placed after the period of Egyptian supremacy. The 
latter ended some time in the first decade of Amenophis’ II reign, i.e. about 1430, 
and it was followed by the period of Mitannian domination under SauSsatar. There 
is thus no room for the Hittite phase before the closing years of Amenophis’ IT reign, 
and since for obvious reasons it cannot be dated much later, 1410 can be regarded as 
a fairly close approximate date for the treaty of Tudhaliyas II with Aleppo. The 
event happened therefore at about the time of the accession of Thutmose IV.1° And 
this is borne out by the sudden end of hostilities between Egypt and Mitanni at this 
very time, a development which can of course best be explained as a direct result of 
the Hittite thrust into Northern Syria under Tudhaliyas II. 

5 Particularly if the date 1290 is accepted for the accession of Ramesses II; ef. 
Rowton, JHA, XXX, 57 f. 

® This date for Thutmose IV is lower than has been previously suggested by those 
scholars who advocate 1490 for Thutmose III. The reason is that insufficient 
allowance had been made for the reign of Amenophis II. A stela dated to his 23rd 
year now confirms the wine jar datum of his 26th year; cf. Petrie, Siw Temples, Pl. 5; 
E. Meyer, Geschichte, I1(1), 148. n. 1; S. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi (1949), 55 
and 64. 

1° For the co-regency Amenophis III/Akhenaten see most recently Fairman, City 
of Akhenaten IIT (1951), 152 f. 

11 So already Albright, BULLETIN 118, 19, n. 37. 

12 Suppiluliumas died 4 years after Tutankhamen; cf. Sturm, RHA, 13-14 (1934), 
162 f.; Edel, JNES, VII, 14f., and E. Cavaignac, Les Hittites (1950), 119. 

13.Qn the age of Akhenaten at his death cf. Engelbach, ASAE, XL, 151 f. Before 
his death Akhenaten married his third daughter, Ankhesenpaaten, and the monu- 
ments show that he certainly survived the birth of their daughter; cf. Brunner, ZAS, 
LXXIV, 104 f., and Fairman, op. cit., 153. 

19. 

15 Alalakh and Chronology (1940), 39. 

16 Probably soon after his accession. The Asiatic campaign of Thutmose IV, which 
preceded the treaty, must be dated to the beginning of his reign, then comes the 
invasion of Northern Syria by Tudhaliyas IT (probably towards the end of the latter’s 
reign), then the negotiations for a treaty between Egypt and Mitanni, and finally 
the marriage of Thutmose IV to a royal princess of Mitanni. As pointed out by 
$8. Smith, Jdri-mi, 61, the negotiations evidently took some time; on the other hand 
there is absolutely no reason to doubt Manetho’s figure of 10 years for Thutmose IV, 
as his mummy confirms that he died young. It follows that not more than a few 
years can have elapsed between the accession of Thutmose IV and the end of hos- 
tilities with Mitanni. 
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Admittedly the date 1430 for the accession of Tudhaliyas II would appear to crowd 
the generations of Suppiluliumas, his father, grandfather and great-grandfather into 
a very short space of time. But this is an apparent difficulty only. All it need mean 
is that Tudhaliyas II was already well advanced in years, say about 55, by the time 
he gained the throne. In that case it would not be surprising that his great-grandson, 
Suppiluliumas, reached the age of about 25 only some 50 years after the accession 
of his great-grandfather, Tudhaliy as II.17 Nor is there any ‘thing inherently improb- 
able in the assumption that Tudhaliyas II was past his prime when he reached the 
throne. There is good reason to believe that he founded a new dynasty. To do so he 
must first of all have made his career and gained a following in the country, and 
this would have taken time. 


As stated above, the period to be measured is 120 years (1550-1430), 
on the lower date for the capture of Babylon. Since the average per 
generation is 25 years this allows for 5 generations as the normal average, 
with 6 generations as the maximum probable for a period of 120 years. 
Now Goetze himself admits a minimum probable of 5 generations, so 
that it is a bit difficult to see how the Hittite material can be held to 
rule out the date 1531 for the raid on Babylon. 

This would be so even if we were to regard 5 generations as the least 
probable solution. But study of the factual evidence available to-date 
shows that 5 is not the least, but the most probable solution. We know 
that the period of Hittite history under consideration was an excep- 
tionally troubled one. And we also know that in all countries, and 
especially in the East, instability of succession is characteristic of 
troubled periods. Now a glance at the chronological data listed under 
(I) to (V) above shows that Goetze’s ratio of 7 generations to 10 reigns 
is a fair average in normal times. In a troubled period such as this, a 
lower ratio commands a greater measure of probability, so that in the 
circumstances 5 generations to 10 reigns seems a safer estimate (a guess 
it has to be, whether we choose 7 or 5 generations) . 

This conclusion can be verified. We have here a period of 10 reigns, 
the first (Mursilis) strong, the remainder in varying degrees troubled. 
As might be expected, where evidence is available the succession is found 
to be unstable; the period closes with a return to stability of succession 
under Tudhaliyas II. To my knowledge only four data are available 
for comparison in the period prior to 539, the criterion being a return 
to stability of succession after a period of 5 generations. 


(1) Assyria: from Tukulti-apil-Esarra to Assur-nerari IV, 5 generations, 8 kings, 
101 years (including one reign of 39 years.) 

(2) Babylon: Marduk-nadin-ahhe to Marbiti-apil-usur, 5 generations, 14 kings, 
ca. 110 years.*§ 

(3) Egypt: Ramesses III to Ramesses XI, 5 generations, 9 kings, ca, 110 years 
(including one reign of 29 years, and one of at least 27 years). 19 


*7 Queen Elizabeth IIT came to the throne in 1952 at the age of 25, only 51 years 
after the accession of her great-grandfather, Edward VII. 

18 The number of generations to which this interval corresponded, can be ascer- 
tained from the Khorsabad king-list. For its synchronization with the Babylonian 
king-list, see Rowton, Iraq, VIII, 96 f. 

1° This assumes that Ramesses IX, X and XI represent three generations. A con- 
temporary of Ramesses IX was the high-priest, Amenhotep, and his grandfather, 
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(4) Israel: Solomon to Johoram of Israel, 5 generations, 10 kings, ca. 120 years 
(including one reign of about 40 years) .*° 


It should be particularly noted that these four examples have not been 
especially selected to bolster our case, they are the only data available 
the conditions of which closely approximate the case under consideration. 
They all support a low ratio of generations to reigns, and all show that 
for a period such as this a total of 120 years is amply sufficient. 


A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SECOND 
MILLENNIUM B.C. 


W. F. Asricut 


Mr. Rowton’s excellent paper states the case for our chronology as 
clearly and convincingly as possible with our present evidence. Since 
receiving his MS I have also received Dr. Heinrich Otten’s paper, “ Die 
hethitischen ‘ Kénigslisten’ und die altorientalische Chronologie” (off- 
print from MDOG 83, 1951), and especially Prof. E. F. Weidner’s study 
of the Khorsabad King-list in the current volume of Archiv fiir Orient- 
forschung (XV, 85-102). Otten adopts the same chronology that we 
hold, while Weidner makes an impressive case for a chronology 24 years 
lower. In the course of correspondence with the distinguished British 
historian, Arnold J. Toynbee, this past winter I restudied the chro- 
nological problems and came to the conclusion that the chronology 
which I have been holding is still the most probable, but that Weidner’s 
alternative view may be correct. 

I should like to point out that Rowton’s strong position becomes even 
stronger if we recall that the reading “500 years” in the Hittite text 
may be quite wrong and is at best not clear in the original, and that 
we have no evidence guaranteeing the usual view that the Hittites took 
Babylon at the end of the reign of Samsu-ditana of Babylon. It is quite 
true that my earlier suggestion that Samsi-ditana reigned only a third 
or so as long as stated in King List B (31 years)! has been proved 
wrong by the late Samuel Feigin’s discovery of a tablet containing a list 
of at least 26 names of years from his reign. In 1946 Feigin showed me 
the tablet and his transcription of it; though it is unfortunately rather 
fragmentary there is no proof in the extant names that Babylon was 
still standing after the first few years. It remains, therefore, quite 
possible that the Hittites raided and destroyed Babylon early in the 
reign of this king. We may then have well over 120 years for the period 


Meribastit, was a high official and priest under Ramesses III; ef. G. Lefebvre, His- 
toire les Grand Prétres (etc.) (1929), 178 f. 

2° On the assumption that Abijah and Asa were brothers, as indicated by the state- 
ment I Kings 15: 2, 10, that they were both sons of Maacah. The number of genera- 
tions is calculated of course from the king-list of Judah. 

1See BULLETIN, No. 88, p. 31. 
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from the accession of Mursilis I of Khatti to that of Tudkhatias II (ca. 
1430 B.C.). 

I wish here to make a point which does not appear to have been noticed 
by any other scholar; it must therefore remain sub judice for the present. 
In 1934 Dr. H. G. Giiterbock (now professor in the Oriental Institute) 
published a tablet from the library of Assurbanapal at Nineveh which 
contained the following remarkable passage: “I am Marduk the great 
lord; .. . I am he who traverses all the lands from sunrise to sunset. 
I commanded (?) to go to the land of Khatti; the Hittites I asked; 
I set the throne of my godhood there. Twenty-four years I lived there 
and I organized caravans of the Children of Babylon there; its . . . and 
its property and its wealth ... Sippar, Nippur .. .”? In spite of the 
rather curious face-saving idea that Marduk went to Khatti in order to 
stimulate Babylonian trade, it is hard to separate his exile from the 
Hittite raid on Babylon or his return from the inscription of Agum IT 
describing the Cossaean king’s mission to the “ distant land of the Hana 
people” (ana mati riqti ana mat Ha-ni-i li aspur-ma), in order to 
bring Marduk back from his exile. 

It is known from the so-called Synchronistic History that Agum IT’s 
successor, Burnaburiash I, was contemporary with Puzur-Assur III of 
Assyria (ca. 1490-1477 if we allow about 22 years for two missing reigns, 
but ca. 1469-1456 if we follow Poebel with Weidner and allow the two 
kings not over a year together). Subtracting the 24 years of the text 
published by Giiterbock from 1531 B.C., Marduk’s return to Babylon 
would fall in or about 1507 (or following Weidner’s chronology in 1483), 
some 16 years before the accession of Puzur-Assur IIT of Assyria, when 
we should certainly expect Agum ITI to be reigning in Babylonia. Since 
the Assyro-Babylonian synchronism in question allows a good deal of 
leeway and we do not know the lengths of the Babylonian reigns, the 
date could also be squared with my earlier suggestion that Babylon was 
taken by the Hittites before the end of the reign of Samsu-ditana and 
the close of the First Dynasty of Babylon. In no case can the Marduk 
date be harmonized with any earlier chronology for the First Dynasty. 
° Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 42, p. 80. 
®See Jensen’s edition of the Agum inscription in Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
Vol. IIT (1892), pp. 134 ff. The expression mat Hani, “land of the Hani people,” 
cannot have anything to do with the Hani people of Khana, the region of Tirga 
below the mouth of the Khabar and north of Mari proper, since they were the imme- 
diate neighbors of the Babylonians on the Euphrates. Besides, at least one of 
Agum II’s Cossaean predecessors had ruled the land of Khana, as we know from 
16th-century business documents from that country. The often made suggestion that 
the gentilic is derived from an abbreviation of the name Hanigalbat, by which a 
country in northwestern Mesopotamia was then called, is more plausible. The most 
reasonable view is simply that the Babylonians, who were still little acquainted with 
the Hittites, were confused by names such as Hana and Hanigalbat into treating 
Hatti as though it were an assimilated form like sattu, “ year,” from santu, plural 
Sanati, In this case the gentilic would automatically become Hani (genitive Hani), 
just as the gentilic of Subartu was Subari and of Elamtu was Elami. This was a 
widespread morphological peculiarity of the Semitic languages (found also in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, and especially in Classical Arabic). The correct gentilic Hatti quickly 
supplanted Hani. 
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Of course, it must be borne in mind that the Marduk legend may be 
apocryphal, but in view of the vast pride of the Babylonians this alterna- 
tive possibility does not seem at all likely. 

One of the strongest arguments for the low chronology retains all its 
validity. Hitherto no mention of Egypt has been found in the tablets 
from the Palace of Mari, contemporary with Hammurabi of Babylon, 
nor have any objects of Egyptian origin been found in the Palace. 
Since Egypt controlled the Phoenician coast to the Eleutherus Valley 
and even beyond during most of the Twelfth Dynasty and relations 
between Phoenicia and Egypt remained close until the reign of Nefer- 
hotep about the third quarter of the 18th century B.C., no date for 
Hammurabi before ca. 1730 will stand for a minute. However, it is not 
impossible that the Mari period should be lowered with Weidner to the 
period between 1720 and 1670 after the collapse of the Egyptian kingdom 
in Northern Egypt and before the brilliant period of Apophis and 
Khayana, which I have been dating about 1645-1580 B. C.4 


SOME CORRECTIONS REGARDING ISAIAH 43:19 IN THE 
ISAIAH SCROLL 


Joun C. TREVER 


When BULLETIN 121 (Feb., 1951) went to press neither Dr. Albright nor I was in 
this country to check proof on my article “Isaiah 43:19 According to the First 
Isaiah Scroll (DSla),” and a few errors crept in. On p. 13 the expression “ encrus- 
tation of formation matter” makes no sense; it should have been “ encrustation of 
foreign matter,’ as in the original MS of the writer. Dr. Orlinsky (BULLETIN 123, 
pp. 33-35) has quoted this typographical error five times in his reply. The bits of 
“foreign matter ” seemed like tiny granules of sand which brushed off with a very 
slight touch from various points in the area, some being on top of the ink itself. 
The dark spots around the word in the infra-red photograph are not a part of the 
“encrustation,” as Orlinsky implies in his footnote 3, p. 34, but are the darkening 
of the skin caused by the blemish. I do not think that any actual ink has disappeared 
from this area since the first photographs were taken, 

If DSfa Col. XIII: 7: 6 is not a satisfactory example to show that the right stroke 
of the taw occasionally swings to the left at the bottom, perhaps XXVII: 1:3 and 
3: 1 would be more convincing. Many taws show a similar tendency. Since Dr. 
Isaac Rabinowitz (BULLETIN 124, p. 29) thinks my examples of bulges at the top of 
the left stroke show insufficient angularity to account for the taw of ntybwt, I would 
suggest an examination of Col. XXIX, line 20, last taw, the last two examples in 
line 25, the two examples just past the middle of line 27, and especially those in the 
middle of lines 21 and 27 of Col. XLI, all of which show a marked angularity. I am 
still convinced that there was no “ hook” on the original upper left but that it is 
the result of the crack in the leather to the right and the loss of a flake of ink. 
“ The veStige of ink above the line at the right of the crack ” is a part of the vertical 
strok2 all right, but belongs with the “ hook ” at the left, and has shifted a bit to the 
right as a result of the cracked leather. 

Out of deference to Dr. Burrows’ original insistence that waw and yodh were not 
distinguished by the scribe of DSIa, I only hinted (p. 16) at the argument from the 
waw which preceded the final letter at the disputed point. The results of the special 
study of these letters by Dewey M. Beegle (BULLETIN 123, p. 27) now add force to 


“See BULLETIN, No. 99, p. 17, n. 51. 
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that argument. He concludes, . when clear waw appears in DSIa one may be 
assured that the scribe intended waw, not yodh.”+ The letter preceding the dis- 
puted one is a “ clear wav,” as can be seen by comparing the yodh two letters before. 
In the preceding word, therefore, bySwmwn seems to have been intended by the scribe, 
not MT bysymwn, as Orlinsky claims (BULLETIN 123, p. 35, note 4). Furthermore, 
the seribe would hardly have started to write a final mem after deliberately writing 
a waw for the 6t ending, as Burrows suggested (cf. BULLETIN 121, p. 15). 

Eprror’s Note. With this reply the discussion of the reading in question must be 
closed. Attention should be drawn to the fact that the statements by Orlinsky, 
Rabinowitz and now by Trever have all been cut down drastically in length. The 
debaters are, accordingly, far from the end of their resources, and the discussion 
could be continued interminably if not stopped. 


ON HEBREW ‘AD MEANING “ AT, BY, NEAR”? 
SOLOMON SPEIER 


In a few passages the purely locative force of ‘ad was noted by 8. D. Luzzatto, 
who died nearly nine decades ago. In his posthumously published Jl Pentateuco 
volgarizzato e commentato (1871-6), the preposition in question is rendered by vicino 
a in the Italian translation of Gen. 13: 12b and by presso di in that of Gen. 38: Ib. 
In his Hebrew commentary to Gen. 13: 12b Luzzatto cites Jud. 4: 11b as another 
example. Luzzatto also explains in the same way ‘ad médba@ in Num. 21: 30b. It is 
here that the Targums (Luzzatto does note it) already took ‘ad in this sense. At 
Gen. 32: 25b Luzzatto extends the positional force of ‘ad to the temporal use, 
translating by vicino allo, which need not contradict v. 23, “in that night,’ since 
time elapses during Jacob’s bringing his family and goods across the Jabbok. 


BOOKS ON THE ANCIENT EAST 
(Continued from No. 125) 


Egypt and Mesopotamia 


Walter B. Emery’s Excavations at Saqqara: Great Tombs of the First Dynasty 
(Cairo, Service des Antiquités de Egypte, 1949, pp. xi + 157 [quarto] + 55 plates 
and folding charts) describes eight monumental tombs of the First Egyptian 
Dynasty, excavated in 1935-1939. Following his publication of the Tomb of the 
Vizier Hemaka in 1938 (not 1937) and of King ‘Aha in 1939, he gives us this 
excellent work, which can scarcely be praised too highly, so far as content and 
quality of the material are concerned. Unfortunately, the photographs were mediocre 
and the engraver was exceptionally successful in spoiling the half-tones. However, 
the scientific value of the work is little affected. There are some very interesting 
new examples of Syro-Palestinian vases from Early Bronze II (ec, 2900-2600 B.C.). 

Mrs. H. A, Groenewegen-Frankfort, wife of the distinguished archaeologist and 
historian of art, has published Arrest and Movement. An Essay on Space and Time 
n the Representational Art of the Ancient Near East (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1951, pp. xxiv + 222 + 94 plates, with many line-cuts in the text 
md on charts, price $7.50). The author is a scholar in her own right, and the 


present work is a notable contribution to the philosophical analysis of the history 


+See further Burrows, BULLETIN 124, pp. 18-20. 
1See H. L. Ginsberg, BULLETIN 122: 12-14; 124: 29-30. 
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of art. It centers on the observation that contiguity in space and sequence in time 
were similarly represented in the line-drawing of the pre-Greek peoples, including 
Egyptians, Mesopotamians, and Aegeans. Her philosophical analysis belongs to a 
neo-Kantian horizon, with accurate archaeological description and intuitive inter- 
pretation of meaning. She tries hard—and as a rule successfully—to avoid the 
pitfalls of psychologistic approach, but the historical empiricist will object to many 
of her intuitive judgments. However, the book merits hearty recommendation; it 
will certainly open the eyes of many to the richness of content in ancient Oriental 
art, and its illustrative matter is uniformly excellent. 


Eastern Mediterranean and Aegean Archaeology 


Two new books are particularly important for the chronology and distribution of 
Mycenaean pottery in the Eastern Mediterranean basin: Frank H. Stubbings’ 
Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant (Cambridge, University Press, 1951, pp. xvi 
+ 111 [large 8v] + 18 plates and 3 folding maps, price $5.00), and Etienne Coche 
de la Ferté’s Essai de classification de la céramique mycénienne @Enkomi, campagnes 
1946 et 1947 (Institut Francais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibliothéque Arché- 
ologique et Historique, Vol. LIV, Paris, Geuthner, 1951, pp. 66 [quarto] + 11 plates, 
price 1000 franes). Stubbings covers Cyprus, Cilicia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt in 
his useful survey, which follows the chronological classification of Furumark. His 
analysis of the pottery found in individual sites is very valuable—particularly his 
attribution of L. H. III (Late Mycenaean) pottery to the specific phases A (fourteenth 
century) and B (thirteenth century). Instructive is his view that a large proportion 
of Mycenaean vases and sherds found in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt was imported 
from Cyprus. His historical interpretation relies too much on very questionable 
theories about the oscillations of Egyptian and Hittite power—Coche de la Ferté, on 
the other hand, analyzes the Mycenaean material from Schaeffer’s recent excavations 
at Enkomi in Cyprus, with valuable stratigraphical and comparative observations. 
Of particular interest is his detailed examination of the somewhat divergent views of 
Furumark, Schaeffer and others with respect to the chronology of Mycenaean III C 
and contemporary cultures in Cyprus. This discussion is of direct significance for 
the chronology of Syria and Palestine in Iron I. 

The Pylos Tablets, a Preliminary Transcription, by Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 
(Princeton University Press, 1951, xv + 117 pp., price $2.00) is a splendid example 
of scholarly altruism at its best. The distinguished Aegean archaeologist and c¢o- 
discoverer of the hoard of over 600 tablets and fragments from the twelfth century 
B.C. (as proved by pottery of the granary type, L.H. III C, found in the burned 
ruins of the palace of Messenian Pylos), Carl W. Blegen, has generously turned the 
preliminary publication of the tablets over to Dr. Bennett, who has volunteered with 
equal generosity to make this priceless material available to others. Not only has 
he copied the signs as accurately as at present possible, but he has supplied the 
would-be decipherer with a complete glossary of sign-groups. Publication of the 1600 
Minoan tablets from Knossos, dating from the fifteenth century B.C., is still delayed, 
but when these complementary documents appear the Aegean syllabary should be 
speedily deciphered. J. Sundwall and the late Alice Kober had already contributed 
valuable hints, but it must regretfully be said that the valiant attempt of the veteran 
Cypriote epigrapher, E. Sittig, in La Nouvelle Clio, IIT (1951), pp. 1-40, is a failure, 
in spite of the very instructive and useful statistical observations in the first part 
of his paper. 

Professor Blegen has also sponsored J. Lawrence Angel’s Troy: the Human Remains 
(Supplementary Monograph I, Princeton University Press, 1951, pp. vii + 40[quarto] 
+ 9 tables [mostly folding] and 14 plates, price $7.50). This highly competent and 
severely technical study will be of great value to future anthropologists working in 
this region, and the properly cautious conclusions of the author are a model for 
historians who want to jump the authropologists’ gun in making premature syntheses, 

After writing the above notices I received the splendid second volume of Troy: The 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Settlements, by Carl W. Blegen, John L. Caskey, and Marion 
Rawson (Princeton University Press, 1951—Vol. II, Part 1: Text, pp. xxii + 325 
[quarto]; Part 2: Plates, pp. xxiii + 318 cuts [pages not numbered], price for both 
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parts, bound separately, $36.00). The first volume, also in two separately bound 
parts, has been noticed in BULLETIN, No. 120, p. 31; it was published a year ago at 
the same price. The new volume is just as important and just as well executed as 
the first; we recommend it without reservation to all who are interested in the 
archaeology of the ancient world as a whole and in Anatolia and the Aegean in 
particular. The chronology is moderate, but will probably have to come down a 
little farther, since the authors have been very prudent and possibly over-cautious in 
itilizing the reduced chronology and the data from comparative Anatolian arch- 
aeology. We now have an admirable basis for comparative European chronology in 
the third and early second millennium B.C., Vladimir Milojéi¢’s Chronologie der 
jiingeren Steinzeit Mittel- und Siidosteuropas (Berlin, 1949), which starts with the 
Scharff-Moorgat chronology (identical with mine, for all practical purposes) ; 
Milojéié also dates Troy III-V about 2250-1900, and the last date follows Blegen’s 
(p. 229f.). However, because of similarities to the pottery of eastern Asia-Minor 
and Syria-Palestine in the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries B.C., I should per- 
sonally be much happier if the end of Stratum V were brought down to about 1800 
B.C., and this lowering of dates would presumably apply also to the close of Early 
Helladie in mainland Greece. 


History 


The late Alexander Scharff, professor of Egyptology at Munich, and Anton Moort- 
gat, curator of Western Asiatic antiquities in the Berlin Museum, have collaborated 
on an admirable compact history of the ancient East, entitled Agypten und Vorder- 
asien im Altertum (Miinchen, E. Bruckmann, 1950, pp. vi-+ 535). This splendid 
book does not restrict itself to political and military history, but deals with all 
important aspects of society and civilization as well. It is provided with ample 
bibliographies and full indices, and Moortgat also furnishes detailed chronological 
tables, covering 14 pages in small type. The reviewer cannot criticize the chronology 
(a favorite occupation of his through the past thirty years), for the simple reason 
that he agrees with it virtually everywhere. The low chronology has won a great 
victory in the appearance of such a clear demonstration of the fact that it alone 
makes ancient history convincing. It is pleasant to find that one is no longer a 
lonely heretic on chronological matters (cf. BULLETIN, No. 119, p. 29). The dates 
given in the German edition of the reviewer’s From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(1949) and in his Pelican Archaeology of Palestine (1949-1950) agree fully with the 
chronology of Scharff-Moortgat, both for Egypt and for Western Asia. 

As a sequel to his translation of a large number of Egyptian texts for the Pritchard 
Volume (BULLETIN, No. 119, pp. 4f.) John A. Wilson, professor of Egyptology at 
the University of Chicago, has published an excellent new history of Egypt: The 
Burden of Egypt, an Interpretation of Ancient Egyptian Culture (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1951, pp. xix + 332 + 32 plates, price $6.00). Beautifully printed 
and bound, and written by one of the most competent and careful Egyptologists of 
today, the book may be heartily recommended to all. Of course, reviewer and author 
do not always agree. I disagree with some of the author’s short-cuts to the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian psychology (e. g., p. 17), with his somewhat Platonic rejection 
of invention as a factor in early agricultural civilization (e.g., p. 20), with some of 
his physical anthropology (e. g., p. 23), with some of his chronology (easily 250 vears 
too high at thé time of Menes), with many of his statements about Egyptian 
relations with Asia (e. g., pp. 184, 136, 155 ff., p. 162, n. 12, 167 ff.) ; I cannot accept 
his reconstruction of early Israelite history and his view that the Israelites were 
hardly influenced at all by Egyptian higher culture (pp. 255 f.), or his depreciation of 
Higyptian influence on other peoples (pp. 309 ff.). However, all comments and views 
f the author merit careful consideration, and there are many fine statements (e. is 
yp. 36, 316). 

The second number (I, 1950) of Historia, a new international journal of ancient 
history edited by Welser of Basel and Stroheker of Tiibingen (publisher: Verlag fiir 
cunst und Wissenschaft, Lydtinstrasse 8, Baden-Baden), contains very important 
ems for the Orientalist as well as for the Classicist. Fr. Matz discusses the Aegean 
-hronology of the Early Bronze (pp. 173-194). Hans Erich Stier deals at length with 
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problems of early Greek history and culture, especially with Oriental influence on 
Iron-Age Greece (pp. 195-230, with many illustrations). Kurt Bittel writes with 
his usual competence on the archaeological background of the relationship between 
the Hittites and the “ Proto-Hittites ” (Khatti of the Bogazkoy t tablets). There are 
over sixty pages of valuable reviews and notices. This is a most important journal, 
which should replace the long defunct Klio. 

Edwin R. Thiele’s The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (University of 
Chicago Press, 1951, pp. xxi + 298, price $6.00) is not at all mysterious and certainly 
bears no relation to numerology, but is an expanded version of his thesis, which 
appeared in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, III (1944), 137-186. When the 
latter appeared, the reviewer expressed hearty approval of certain features of it, 
along with rejection of others; for his own resulting chronology see BULLETIN, No. 
100, pp. 16-22, with Rowton’s striking confirmation of the date for the Division of 
the Kingdom, 922 B.C., in BULLETIN, No. 119, pp. 20 ff. For a fuller discussion see 
the reviewer's review in Interpretation, January, 1952, pp. 101 ff. 

Joseph Klausner’s great “ History of the Second Temple” is now completed in 
five volumes (Histériyah shel hab-Bayit hash-Sheni, Vols. I-V, Jerusalem, Ahiasaph, 
5709-11 = 1949-1951, pp. 324 + 278 + 279 + 310 + 327). It is now 42 years since 
his famous “ History of Israel” appeared in Odessa and, as he says in his introduc- 
tion, that work has naturally been completely antiquated by the extraordinary 
progress of discovery. The present work limits itself to the last part of the original 
history and is a completely new work, three times as large for the periods covered 
and embodying the results of nearly half a century of research. Written in Klaus- 
ner’s well-known fluent Hebrew, it covers the period from the death of Josiah 
in 609 B.C. to the fall of Masada in A. D. 73. However, it is far from being restricted 
to political history, but also covers social, religious, literary, and cultural history, 
including 60 pages on Jesus and over 40 pages on the apostolic church, based on the 
author’s well-known books on these subjects, which have had wide circulation among 
both Christians and Jews. 

A long awaited major contribution to the history of Palestine is Pére F.-M. Abel’s 
Histoire de la Palestine, Vol. 1: De la conquéte d’Alexandre jusqu’a la guerre juive 
(Paris, Gabalda, 1952, pp. xv + 505, with charts and maps, price 2600 francs, or 
about $7.75). The second volume, De la guerre juive & Vinvasion arabe (pp. vi + 406, 
2200 francs) is expected very soon. With the publication of these two large volumes 
the eminent Dominican savant will have completed his life work in thoroughly 
enviable fashion. For many years he has studied the history, archaeology, and 
topography of the period of a thousand years between Alexander the Great and the 
Arab Conquest, until he has become the foremost authority on it. These two volumes 
will remain standard for many years. The volume before us will be of particular 
interest to biblical scholars; it is devoted to political history and little is said about 
literary and religious history. 

The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization, by Dagobert D. Runes (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1951, pp. xiv + 922, price $10.00) is a collection of essays of 
very unequal length and value, dealing with eighteen different phases of the contribu- 
tion made by Jews to western civilization. The total effect is impressive, and the 
editor deserves our hearty thanks for having collected so much material within the 
covers of a single thick volume. Of course, there are many omissions and oversights, 
and some of the chapters which should be best are among the worst. All in all, 
however, the volume is successful in achieving its purpose. 

Of inestimable value for all historians of the ancient East is the Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung, edited by E. F. Weidner, professor at the University of Graz in 
Austria. In spite of almost unsurmountable odds . new volume has appeared, 
covering the years 1945 to 1951 (Vol. XV, parts 1-6, 228 quarto pages, with many 
illustrations, price 45 Swiss francs or a little over $10.00). Since the editor pub- 
lishes this journal at his own expense and is therefore wholly dependent on sub- 
scriptions, all interested scholars are urged to subscribe for themselves or to induce 
their institutional library to subscribe—or both. The current volume is beautifully 
and accurately printed, and contains a wealth of valuable material, including original 
articles, reviews, archaeological reports, memoirs of deceased scholars, news of 
scholars all over the world, and detailed current bibliography. We call particular 
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attention to a very important study of Mesopotamian chronology by Weidner himself, 
but it would be invidious to single other items from the mass of information, which 
makes this volume almost a handbook of the ancient East in itself. 


Anniversary Volumes and Biographical Studies 


With his usual indefatigable energy Professor H. H. Rowley of Manchester has 
edited a valuable new anniversary volume, The Old Testament and Modern Study: 
A Generation of Discovery and Research (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951, pp. xxxi + 
405, price 25s, net, or about $3.50). Beautifully printed and bound, on excellent 
paper, it contains essays by twelve regular and honorary members of the British 
Society for Old Testament Study, surveying such fields as biblical archaeology, the 
criticism of the Pentateuch, the Psalms, Prophets, textual criticism, Hebrew religion, 
0. T. theology. Most contributions are excellent, and the editorial work is superb. 
Che book is likely to be sold out within a year from its appearance in August, 1951, 
so orders should be prompt. 

In recent months we have received five Festschriften, four conventional and one 
diverging from the customary type. First comes Vol. I of the great anniversary 
publication, Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson on His Seventieth Birthday 
(Saint Louis, Mo., Washington University, 1951, pp. lix + 876 [quarto] + 111 plates, 
with about a hundred figures in the text). Besides a biographical sketch of the 
subject and a complete bibliography, ete., the book contains substantial contributions 
from over a hundred different European and American scholars, including most of 
the outstanding figures in classical archaeology and related fields. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to the unflagging efforts of Professor Mylonas, who has edited the volume. 

A richly deserved tribute has been paid to William Popper, the distinguished 
Semitist of the University of California, by his friends and students. His successor, 
Professor Walter J. Fischel, has edited a substantial volume entitled Semitic and 
Oriental Studies. A Volume Presented to William Popper on the Occasion of his 
Seventy-fifth Birthday, October 29, 1949 (University of California Publications in 
Semitic Philology, Vol. XI, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1951, pp. xii + 
456 [large 8vo] with many plates). There are thirty-four contributions, all (barring 
error on my part) from past and present members of the staff of the University of 
California.—By a happy coincidence Vol, XII in the same series, issued almost simul- 
taneously with it, presents a very remarkable picture of the depth and breadth of 
Popper’s own research (The Cairo Nilometer, Studies in Ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chronicles 
of Egypt: 1, pp. xi + 269, in the same format). This is a magnificently documented, 
exhaustively checked, and most intelligent presentation of an intricate subject: the 
history of the Cairo nilometer and the fluctuations in its standards and its measure- 
ments over the centuries, controlled by elaborate use of statistics from mediaeval 
and modern sources. It is of interest to historians, philologians, engineers, and 
geographers. 

On his sixtieth birthday (19th July, 1950), the friends, colleagues, and students 
of Professor Friedrich Nétscher of the Catholic theological faculty of the University 
of Bonn presented him with a Festschrift entitled, Altestamentliche Studien, edited 
by Hubert Junker and Johannes Botterweck (Bonn, Peter Hanstein Verlag, 1950, 
pp. ix + 292 [large 8vo]). This volume contains twenty-four contributions by 
Catholic and Protestant scholars, including such non-Catholics as Alt, Driver, Kahle, 
and Noth. The content ranges from Sumerian cosmogony to the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(a good paper by Kurt Schubert) and from the Battle of Kadesh to Qur'an exegesis. 
It may be heartily recommended to all scholars interested in the Near and Middle 
East. 

Friends and colleagues of Professor M. Schwabe of the Hebrew University have 
presented him with a merited tribute, which appears as Vol. I of Hretz-Israel, 
Archaeological, Historical and Geographical Studies (Jerusalem, Israel Exploration 
Society, 1951, pp. xii + 188 + v [quarto] + 14 plates and many text figures). After 
a valuable bibliography of the subject’s contributions, which have so enriched our 
knowledge of Greek epigraphy and related matters, there are twenty-seven Hebrew 
papers by Israeli scholars, no fewer than a dozen of which may be classed as archae- 
ological sensu stricto, This is a very important volume for all who are interested in 
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the history of Palestine; we congratulate the editors, B. Maisler and J. W. Hirschberg. 

Friends of the eminent French Assyriologist and biblical scholar, Edouard Dhorme, 
headed by MM. A. Parrot, G. Dossin, and J. Nougayrol, have united to make possible 
the publication of the Recueil Edouard Dhorme, Etudes bibliques et orientales (Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1951, pp. xvi + 815). Curiously enough, it is nowhere stated 
that it appeared as a tribute to the subject on his seventieth birthday, but the date 
of the preface, 15th January, 1951, is actually this birthday, so there can be no doubt 
about the intention. Instead of the usual Festschrift, we have here a reprinting of 
the author’s more important contributions to journals, selected by himself and 
reproduced without change, with scrupulous reference to the place of original pub- 
lication. This is preceded by a complete bibliography and followed by 16 pp. of 
valuable notes, correcting and revising antiquated details in the selected papers, as 
well as by an invaluable series of indices (pp. 771-811). This last feature will be 
of extraordinary utility to all and will enable a younger generation to profit from 
the life-work of the author. Among the important studies which will now become 
easier of access is the author’s monograph on “ La langue de Canaan,” which covers 
85 pages of the volume before us. ; 

M. René Dussaud (now completing his eighty-third year) has had the happy idea 
of publishing a thorough analysis of the scholarly career of the great French Orien- 
talist and author, Ernest Renan (1823-1892): L’oeuvre scientifique d@Ernest Renan 
(Paris, Geuthner, 1951, 287 pp., price 1600 franes). In view of the high position 
held by Renan in the intellectual and literary history of France and of Europe in 
general, it is high time that this should be done, and we are fortunate in having 
such an analysis from the pen of the most qualified French scholar, René Dussaud, 
who was himself nearly twenty-four when Renan died. 


Biblical Studies: Old Testament 


The new edition of Rudolf Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica is labeled the seventh: it is a 
revised reprint in one volume, with smaller margins, of the third edition of 1937; 
critical notes on the variants in the new Dead Sea Scrolls for Isaiah and Habakkuk 
are cleverly inserted at the bottom of each page of these books. Edited by A. Alt 
and O. Eissfeldt, with the aid of P. Kahle, this new edition will continue to furnish 
valuable assistance to students and scholars (Stuttgart, Privilegierte Wiirttem- 
bergische Bibelanstalt, 1951, pp. liii + 1434). The new notes will naturally require 
correction as the study of the new Scrolls advances. 

Bleddyn J. Roberts of Bangor (North Wales) has published an exceedingly useful 
handbook on The Old Testament Texts and Versions (Cardiff, University of Wales 
Press, 1951, xv + 326 pp., 21 shillings). Printed by the Oxford University Press, 
it is a fine example of bookmaking, and its content is not only comprehensive but also 
up-to-date, including the Dead Sea Scrolls. There is a remarkably full and systematic 
survey of all the important literature on the subject; at most, we miss a larger 
number of examples of variant readings and textual method—for which there was 
undoubtedly no room.—Paul Kahle’s Die hebrdischen Handschriften aus der Hoihle 
(Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1951, pp. xi + 92, with 12 plates) is a volume of lectures, 
with seven rather hastily assembled addenda, The book is useful because of Kahle’s 
broad acquaintance with manuscripts; it is disappointing because he has allowed his 
initial reactions to be swayed by vastly inferior scholars. In any case he has adhered 
to his initial reaction that the Syrian Isaiah Scroll is pre-Christian in date. 

Two elementary Hebrew grammars have been received: J. Touzard, Grammaire 
hébraique abrégée (second edition, Paris, Gabalda, 1949, pp. vii + 36* + 114, 400 
franes) ; Toyozo W. Nakarai (Butler University), Biblical Hebrew, a Comprehensive 
Beginner's Grammar (Bookman Associates, 1951, pp. xiii + 200). The French book 
has been proved by long use and in its present, greatly shortened, form from the 
hands of A. Robert will undoubtedly prove very successful as an elementar y textbook. 
The American grammar is new, but is based on many years of teaching experience 
and is unusually clear in presentation. It has two interesting features: : careful 
attention to linguistic description of the sounds and eight pages ‘ot reproductions of 
mediaeval Hebrew manuscripts.—Frank R. Blake’s s monograph, A Resurvey of Hebrew 
Tenses, with an Appendix, Hebrew Influence on Biblical Aramaic (Rome, Pontifical 
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Biblical Institute, 1951, xii +96 pp.), is an admirable study of the subject, entirely 
tu courant with the literature. His appendix is a very important pioneer work in a 
lifficult field; he calls it with characteristic modesty “the beginnings of a study.” 
it is actually a prerequisite for all students of Biblical and Egyptian Aramaic. 

Among recent translations we may mention particularly Pére Roland de Vaux’s 
xcellent annotated renderings of Genesis and Kings into French, with introductions 
(La Sainte Bible: La Génése, 1951, 221 pp.; Les Livres des Rois, 1949, 234 pp. 
-aris, Les Editions du Cerf). The introduction to Genesis, dealing with the difficult 
juestion of sources and date, is admirable from every reasonable point of view.— 
lwo new volumes of the similar German Catholic publication, known as Echter-Bibel 
Die Heilige Schrift in deutscher Ubersetzung) have also appeared since my last 
iotice: Dr. Friedrich Nétscher’s Josua (Wiirzburg, Echter-Verlag, 1950, 71 pp.) and 
Nas Buch der Richter (ditto, 83 pp., bound with Josua) ; Dr. Hubert Junker’s Das 
Buch Job (ditto, 1951, 103 pp.) and Dr. Vinzenz Hamp’s Sirach (ditto, 145 pp., 
jund with Job). Nétscher’s attitude toward the historical content of Joshua is 
curiously negative; he treats it as having little value except for the development 
f religious ideas. Junker prudently dates the composition of Job about 400 B.C. 
Hamp’s treatment of Ecclesiasticus (Ben Sira) is textually valuable and should be 
used by all students.—The Book of Psalms has been issued by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine (Paterson, N.J., St. Anthony Guild Press, 1950, 302 pp.). This 
innotated English translation has been prepared by two of the ablest Catholic Old 
Testament scholars, though it appears anonymously; it is based primarily on the 
emended Hebrew text used by the editors of the Liber Psalmorum cum Breviarii 
Romani (second edition, 1945). It represents a very high level of scholarship, though 
necessarily at a pre-Ugaritic level; for an example of the general direction which 
must be taken by future work see the reviewer’s paper, “ A Catalogue of Early 
Hebrew Lyric Poems (Psalm LXVIII),” which has just appeared in the Hebrew 
Union College Annual, XXIII, Part I, pp. 1-39. 

Among introductions the following may be mentioned. Stanley Rypins’s The Book 
of Thirty Centuries: An Introduction to Modern Study of the Bible (New York, 
Maemillan, 1951, xvii + 420 pp., $7.00), is a comprehensive and readable introduction 
to textual criticism, translation, and higher criticism of both Old and New Testa- 
ments, with elaborate tables and indices. It will be found very useful even by the 
specialist, though it exhibits weaknesses pardonable in a non-specialist. The author 
has labored long and intelligently in gathering his material—Merrill F. Unger of 
Dallas Theological Seminary is the author of Introductory Guide to the Old Testa- 
ment (Grand Rapids, Mich., Zondervan, 1951, 420 pp.). This is a very conservative 
introduction, but written with full knowledge of the latest literature. It may be 
said to represent the extreme right of the field of interpretation permitted by modern 
discovery. 

Facile princeps among recently issued commentaries is James A. Montgomery’s 
posthumous book, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Kings (New 
York, Seribners, 1951, xlvii + 575 pp.). After a very long interruption we now have 
another volume of the International Critical Commentary—and one which probably 
represents the high-water mark reached by the series as a whole. Carried through 
the press, by H. 8S. Gehman, a former pupil of Montgomery, it is astonishingly free 
from errors and misprints. It may be recommended unreservedly, as the reviewer 
will show in a detailed review to appear in the Journal of Biblical Literature. As 
the last book of the great scholar who was long president of the Schools, we are 
doubly proud of the appearance of such a worthy monument to his memory.—Rev. 
George Khuri has published an Arabic commentary on the Psalter: Shidha ’l-’Azahir 
fi Tafsiri ’l-Mazamir (Beirut, The American Press, 1949, xii + 453 pp.). Issued 
under Presbyterian auspices, this volume is a good augury for the success of the 
series, Kitdbu ’s-Sdnani ’l-Qawim fi Tafsir ’Asfdri ’l-‘Ahdi ’l-Qadim, “ Book of the 
Right Road in the Interpretation of the Books of the Old Testament.” 

The late Professor Umberto Cassuto of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (who 
lied in December, 1951) completed three books before he died—a remarkable achieve- 
ment considering that he has also exceedingly busy with at least two other major 
iterary undertakings. First of the three was his book, Min-Néah ‘ad Avraham 
(“From Noah to Abraham ”), a commentary on Gen. VI-XI (Jerusalem, The Hebrew 
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University, 1949, 167 pp.). Like his preceding book, Mé’Addm ‘ad Noah, this one is 
very well informed about ancient Oriental parallels as well as on Rabbinic and 
European commentators. Second is his Pérish ‘al scfer Shemdt (“Commentary on 
the Book of Exodus”), which appeared the following year (Jerusalem, The Hebrew 
University, 1951, xi-+ 351 pp.).—Third is his beautiful quarto volume, Hd-élah 
‘Anat (“The Goddess Anath”), which gives the complete text and translation of the 
* Anath” texts published by Virolleaud (Jerusalem, Bialik Institute, 1951, 110 pp. 
and 5 plates). This will be extremely useful to scholars as well as to interested . 
laymen. 

With two big volumes in Norwegian the eminent Old Testament scholar of Oslo, 
Sigmund Mowinckel, has gathered together his material on the Messianic hope in 
Israel (Han som kommer [“ He That Cometh ”], Copenhagen, Gad, 1951, 417 large 
8vo. pages) and on the Psalter (Offersang og Sangoffer, Salmediktningen i Bibelen, 
Oslo, Aschehoug, 1951, xv + 664 pp.). Here, in over a thousand pages, the student 
will find the author’s latest views on a multitude of important biblical questions, 
hitherto scattered through many publications or not published at all. The author is 
very pessimistic about the reviewer’s insistence on the fundamental importance of 
Ugaritic literature for all future study of the Psalter (e. g., p. 601 f.). 

Among shorter monographs and books of particular importance we may single out 
the following for mention, Turning first to Scandinavian authors, we have Ivan 
Engell’s The Cali of Isaiah (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1949: 4, 69 pp.), a 
vividly written exposition of Isa. VI from the standpoint of his traditio-historical 
point of view; it may be heartily reecommended.—Alfred Haldar’s The Notion of the 
Desert in Sumero-Accadian and West-Semitic Religions (ditto, 1950: 3, 73 pp.) is a 
very instructive comparative study, showing a knowledge of ancient Oriental litera- 
tures that augurs well for future research—Joh. Lindblom’s The Servant Songs in 
Deutero-Isaiah (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 47: 5, 1951, 114 pp.) is a learned, but 
more conventional, study with many significant observations.—J. Coppens’s La con- 
naissance du Bien et du Mal et le Péché du Paradis (Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica 
et Orientalia, II: 3, 1948, 154 pp.) is based on thorough archaeological as well as 
as exegetical analysis of the material relating to the Fall; his little book, Les douze 
Petits Prophétes ( Bruges-Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, [19517], 58 pp.) is an extremely 
sound introduction to the subject——Walther Eichrodt’s excellent study, Das Men- 
schenverstindnis des Alten Testaments (see my review, JBL LXV, 412 ff.) now 
appears in English as Man in the Old Testament (London, SCM Press, 1951, 84 pp., 
6s.) —Gerhard von Rad’s Der Heilige Krieg im alten Israel (Zurich, Zwingli-Verlag, 
1951, 84 pp.) is a valuable literary and historical study of the institution of holy 
war in ancient Israel.—H. Louis Ginsberg’s Studies in Koheleth (New York, The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1950, vii + 46 pp., $3.00 bound) tries to 
prove that the Hebrew of the book is translated from Aramaic. This controversial 
thesis is cleverly defended.—The British Society for Old Testament Study’s 1951 
Book List (4 s. 6 d. if still available on application to Prof. G. Henton Davies, 3 
The Dell, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol) contains 79 pages, packed with illuminating 
comments on a vast literature; it may be recommended wholeheartedly. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


SLIDE LECTURES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


During the past several years, the Schools have offered to their members a number 
of sets of slide lectures using 344” x4” slides. We are delighted that so many of 
our Members have taken advantage of these slide lectures. However, as a result of 
their extensive circulation and because some of them are a bit out-of-date, the neces- 
sary repairs and replacements would be unduly expensive. The Schools are therefore 
withdrawing the lectures using 34”x4” slides from circulation after this School 
year. The lectures on the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
which use 2” x 2” slides will remain in circulation. It is hoped that some new lectures 
will be ready by next fall. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. All subscriptions 
to the Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin, and Journal of Cuneiform Studies run for a 
complete calendar year, contrary to our former practice. 


THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly (ed. G. Ernest Wright and 
Frank M. Cross, Jr.), $1.00 a year. Current single numbers 25 cents each. Back 
numbers available on application at 35 cents for single copies, $1.35 a year. 

THE BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kindred 
research (ed. W. F. Albright), $1.50 a year. Current single numbers 35 cents 
each. Some back numbers available for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, appearing once or twice a year. 
Formerly on subscription at $1.00 a year, now available on standing order or 
individually at prices indicated. No. 1 (out of print); 2/3, $1.25; No. 4 (out 
of print) ; No. 5/6, $1.25; No. 7/9, $2.00 boards, $1.75 paper. No. 10-12 (W. H. 
Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline), $2.00 paper. For complete list 
of authors and titles see page 2 of each number. 

THE ANNUAL, a series of scholarly volumes; Vol. XXIX will deal with J. L. Kelso’s 
work at Jericho. Vols. I-IV, XVII-XX are out of print; prices for the others 
will be quoted on request. Nelson Glueck’s Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 
IV, appeared this spring in two double volumes, price $12.00. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES (ed. Albrecht Goetze) a scholarly 
review of the literatures, languages, and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and 
the surrounding countries, $6.00 a year. Individual issues cost $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL 

New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner in Paris). Vol. 1, 
Greek MSS. in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. 
Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek MSS. of the N. T. in Jerusalem. W. H. P. Hatch, 
1934, 

ArcHAEoLoGy. Vol. II. Manual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 
1948. Bound, $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 

TExTs: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT NvuzI. Vols. I-III published 
by Geuthner, Paris; Vols. 1V-VI may be obtained from the Schools at $1.50 each. 

EXCAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I, Tepe 
Gawra, E, A. Speiser, 1935, $6.00. Vol. II, Tepe Gawra, A. J. Tobler, 1950, $10.00. 

Texts. Joint EXCAVATION HARvARD UNIVERSITY AT (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III, $6.00 each, Vol. IV, $5.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. Starr. Vol. 1 (Text) $5; Vol. II 
(Plates) $10.00. 

GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS, ed. C. H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00. 

WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 

MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 

TELL EN-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacific School 
of Religion.) Ed. C. C. MeCown. 1947. Vol. 1, $12; Vol. II $8; the two volumes 
together $18.75. 

DEAD SEA SCROLLS, ed. Millar Burrows, 1950 Vol. 1, 35; 1951 Vol. II, 2nd 
fascicle, $2; fascicle 1 in preparation. 
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